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The President General's Message ae 


As the last weeks of 1956 ground slowly 
to a close—free men, wherever they were over 
the world, were shocked into a state of aware- 
ness of the magnitude and viciousness of the 
attack on Freedom. There has seldom in his- 
tory been anything to equal the Hungarian 


massacre. A nation has been destroyed, many 


: : of the young people shipped in sealed box 
‘cars to Siberia like cattle. The tragic story of its refugees driven by fear, fleeing 
empty-handed across the borders of their homeland has been read by all. All 
of this, and much more, takes away any lingering doubt fom men’s minds 


about Russia—and what may be expected from her. 


“Hungary is being punished for her sins,”—their only sin was loving lib- 
erty too well. May there be more of this variety of sin everywhere. In a world 


that toys with the idea of “peace at any price” we salute a brave people who 


We have started a new year. May of face 1957 
with the determination to aid and abet Liberty actively, wherever it is, and 
to keep faith with the things that have made this nation great, to discipline 
ourselves and teach others TO ACCEPT THE BURDEN OF FREEDOM, lest 


we lose the spirit that has immortalized Hungary. 


President General, N.S.D.A.R. 


; 
tare 
8 
are dedicated to “Liberty at any price. aa 


“Promote institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowl- 
edge,” said George Wash- 
ington in his Farewell Ad- 
dress. Our area has followed 
well this sage advice. Be- 
sides the public schools we 
have two parochial schools, 
a business college and a 
teacher training institution. 
The enthusiastic support of 
these indicate that the peo- 
ple believe in the importance 
of a trained and enlightened 
public to promote the wel- 
fare of a free nation. 


Courtesy of the followin 
Home Owned Businesses: 


Berger-Mace Furniture 
Company 

Kling’s of Idaho—gifts 

the emporium for 
ladies 

Stillings & Embry, 
florists 

The Diamond Shop, 
Lewiston 


baldecks, mens ¥ 
clothiers 


POTLATCH FORESTS. INC. . 
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Over a period of years I have been in- 
terested in the Ladies of The White House 
from a purely feminine curiosity. What 
was their common home, The White House 
like? What did they wear to their hus- 
bands’ Inaugurations? What were they 
like? At first, I was disappointed that 
there was so little apparent material for 
research, for everything seemed to have 
been written about the Presidents, but 
nothing about their First Ladies, but as I 
began to search in earnest, | found more 
and more, and became so engrossed in the 
fascinating story about the life of each 
First Lady, anyone of whom would have 
been sufficiently interesting to fill an entire 
volume, that I almost wondered at my am- 
bition in including all of them in one fell 
swoop, but I knew that even just the high- 
lights would be of great interest, so 1 am 
going to share my experience with you. 


Martha Dandridge Custis Washington 
(April 30, 1789-March 3, 1797) 

Since all of us were interested as spec- 
tators, either in person, or on T.V., 
rotogravure, of General Eisenhower’s In- 
auguration, I thought a bit about our first 
President’s Inauguration would be of in- 
terest. General Washington wore at his 
Inauguration at Federal Hall, New York, 
April 30, 1789, a full suit of fine cloth, 
the handiwork of his own household. On 
May 19th, Mrs. Washington, accompanied 
by her grandchildren Eleanor Parke Custis 
and George Washington Parke Custis, 
whom they had adopted as their own, set 
out for New York from Mount Vernon 
under a small equestrian escort. The 
journey was continued to New York with 
every outward demonstration of respect, 
and as they crossed the bay to the Battery, 
a salute of thirteen guns was fired. En 
route at a ball given in New Jersey in 
honor of herself, she wore a “simple russet 
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White House 


gown” and white handkerchief about her 
neck, thereby setting an example to the 
women of the new Nation, who could ill 
afford to spend their time and means as 
lavishly as they might have desired. 

“Mrs. Washington assumed the duties 
of her position, with the twofold advantage 
of wealth and high social position and was 
in manner, appearance, and character a 
pleasing and graceful representative of 
American womankind.” “She was ex- 
tremely simple in her dress, and wore a 
very plain cap with her gray hair turned 
up under it.” She was 58 years of age, 
when she brought her elegance of manner, 
and attractive conversational powers to 
“The President’s Palace” as it was called 
then. 

This comment made by an eminent bi- 
ographer I found extremely interesting, and 
pass it on to you—“It was a source of 
regret that she bore no children to Wash- 
ington, but Providence left him childless 
that he might be the Father of his Coun- 
try.” 
“The house of the first President was 
furnished with elegance, and its routine 
was arranged with an eye to the formality 
that characterized the courts of St. James 
and St. Cloud.” “The house was hand- 
somely furnished. The linen and silver 
were from Mount Vernon, and much of the 
furniture of the house belonged to the 
family. The servants wore the family 
liveries, and, with the exception of a 
steward and a housekeeper, the whole es- 
tablishment differed but little from that of 
a private gentleman.” 

“At the end of two years, the seat of 
Government was moved to Philadelphia,— 

a step greatly regretted by the residents of 
New York. Congress decided that it should 
remain in Philadelphia for ten years then 
be moved permanently to Washington. In 
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ris was rented by the Government for 
$3000, and became the President’s house. 
There the President’s levees were the same 
as in New York. They were held in the 
afternoon of Tuesday twice a month, and 
his dress is described as consisting of a 
coat and breeches of black velvet, with 
white or pear] colored silk vest, kid gloves, a 
cocked hat in his hand, silver knee and 
shoe buckles, and a sword with glittering 
steel hilt, and scabbard of white leather.” 


The White House 


During his term of office, Washington 
carefully selected the spot on which the 
White House was to be built, and after 
Hoban’s plans had been accepted, he made 
many an interested trip to the scene of 
construction, and it was his idea to give 
to the White House, which he called “The 
President’s Palace,” “The sumptuousness of 
a palace, the convenience of a house, and 
the agreeableness of a Country Seat,” and 
it certainly has all that. 

The house has had three separate and 
distinctive titles representing three phases 
in its history. In 1792 when we were not 
far removed from royal influences, the new 
building was called “The President’s 
Palace,” and so it remained until the 
British burned it in 1814. When the Mon- 
roes moved in after the rebuilding, they 
began to call it officially “The Executive 
Mansion” and from 1818 until 1902, that 
was the official title. Of course even dur- 
ing the first period, it was also known as 
“The White House,” if for no other reason 
than to distinguish it from its brick neigh- 
bors. In 1902 when its interior was all 
remodeled, Theodore Roosevelt decided 
that its official name should be “The White 
House,” and so it has remained to 
day. 

Smith Adams 
(March 4, 1797-March 3, 1801) 


It is easy to understand why the interior 
of “The White House” appalled Abigail 
Smith Adams, the first, inst Lady of 
The White House,” for she put up with 
inconveniences that later ladies would have 
swooned to contemplate, but John and Abi- 
gail Adams were under strict instructions 
from their New England consciences to get 
“The White House” started off right. It 
was John Adams who appropriately said; 
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_ chignon, and dangling curls were the mode 


“I pray Heaven to bestow the best of 
blessings on this house, and on all that 
shall hereafter inhabit it. May none but 
honest and wise men ever rule under this 
roof,” and it was Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt who finally had that prayer carved 
over the fireplace in the State Dining 
Room. 

Abigail Smith Adams was 56 years old 
when she moved into “The White House,” 
November 1800, and one of her first callers 
was a messenger from Mount Vernon and 
Mrs. Washington, bringing gifts and best 
wishes, and nothing could have pleased 
her more. With care and fidelity, Abigail 
transplanted to “The White House,” the 
customs that she, and Mrs, Washington 
had worked out together in the preceding 
twelve years. She had but four months in 
which to stamp her personality on the 
great barn of a house in which only six 
rooms were completed, and having to use 
the Audience Chamber of the Nation for 
drying the wash may seem an amusing 
anecdote today, but it couldn’t have been 
very funny then, even to that brave woman 
who was so used to the vicissitudes of life 
in Early America. She made the most of 
the six rooms which were habitable. The 
rose damask furniture which she and Mrs. 
Washington had used in the President’s 
House in Philadelphia, was arranged in 
the Oval Room upstairs, and there Abigail 
set up her “Drawing Room,” entertaining 
each week. There was held the first New 
Year’s Reception, in 1801. Mrs. Adams 
always wore nice satin gowns, becoming 
lace headdresses, and excellent pearls. 
Large hoops were in vogue and high 
heeled shoes with black silk stockings. The 
professional services of the hairdresser 
were as great in demand then as now, for 
it is duly recorded that it took at least four 
hours to have one’s “hair-crisped.” Ap- 
parently that was essential to the floating 


of the moment. John Adams, like George 
Washington, received in full dress—a suit 
of black velvet with silk stockings, silver 
knee and shoe buckles, white waistcoat, 
powdered hair, and gloves. He did not 
shake hands with his guests, but bowed to 
them as Washington had done. 


Thomas Jefferson 
(March 4, 1801-March 3, 1809) 
For his Inauguration March 4, 1801, 
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Jefferson walked to the Capitol, as a part 
of the parade of riflemen, artillery, and 
pedestrians. He wanted to bring the com- 
mon touch of fraternity to “The White 
House.” Being a widower, he called on 
the inimitable Dolley Madison, who be- 
decked herself with jewels, and topped her 
curls with the amazing turbans, which were 
as distinctive of Dolley, as were Queen 
Mary’s hats, of the well loved Dowager 
Queen of England, to be the official hos- 
tess; as his two lovely daughters, Martha 
Jefferson Randolph, and Maria Jefferson 
Eppes each had a home and large families, 
so could spare little time to act as White 
House hostesses. However, in 1805 Martha 
and her family spent the winter in “The 
White House” to console her father on 
the death of the beautiful Maria, and 
James Madison Randolph, the first “White 
House baby,” was born. July 4, 1801 was 
the first gala day in “The White House” 
under Jefferson. There was a gathering at 
noon of about 100 guests, who were re- 
ceived in the Blue Room. It was that day 
that Mr. Jefferson started the fashion of 
hand shaking in place of the stiff bow that 
had been the custom of George Washington 
and John Adams. 


Dolley Madison 


ile: (March 4, 1809-March 3, 1817) 


James Madison was five feet four inches 
tall. Dolley was several inches taller, 
statuesque—described as being “a fine port- 
ly, buxom dame, who has a smile and 
pleasant word for everybody.” Born 
Dorothea Payne, she early chose the name 
of Dolley, spelling it “Dolley,” by her own 
signature. She called him “my darling 
little husband,” and he called her “my be- 
loved.” It was said that at his Inaugura- 
tion, March 4, 1809, President Madison 
looked exactly like a schoolmaster dressed 
for a funeral, However, all agreed that 
Mistress Dolley looked unusually well even 
though she was most simply attired in a 
plain cambric gown with a very long 
train. She wore no kerchief about her 
neck much to the shocked surprise of some 
good ladies, but she did wear one of her 
famous bonnets—a very magnificent affair 
of purple velvet and white satin tipped 
with white plumes. Consequently ll 
agreed that she looked “all dignity, grace, 
and affability.” 


MAGAZINE 

The great event of that day was the In- 
augural Ball held at Long’s Hotel, where 
the Library of Congress now stands. It 
was said that as many as four hundred at- 
tended. Each lady, then as now, and the 
gentlemen too, tried to outdo the other in 
fine raiment. “Madison’s March” brought 
in the Madisons and every account of the 
affair reported the regal costume worn by 
Mistress Dolley. Buff-colored velvet made 
very simply with a long train, its lack of 
trimming causing a deal of feminine buzz- 
ing. But the striking feature was her 
Parisian turban of the same velvet com- 
bined with white satin and topped with 
two superb bird of Paradise plumes. Small 
wonder that every eye followed her as she 
moved about. Though she did not dance 
(her Quaker upbringing did not allow 
that) she did think of the merry throngs 
of dancers, all keen about the newly in- 
troduced waltz. For their benefit she had 
gone to the trouble of bringing extra 
fiddlers all the way from New York, and 
it took them seven days to make the trip. 
At the supper, ice cream was served, which 
had just been introduced from Paris by 
Jefferson, and after the Madisons left, the 
dancing continued until twelve o'clock, 
which seems to have established a new 
high in late hours on Capitol Hill. 

How Lily Dache, John Fredericks, or 
any of our famous milliners would have 
loved having Dolley Madison for a cus- 
tomer, for those headdresses of hers were 
always a source of delight, and took the 
place of a crown, which many felt that 
“Queen Dolley” was entitled to wear. They 
became her trademark during the fifty 
years she ruled Washington Society, and 
perhaps they did cost a thousand dollars 
a year as reported, but they were so dis- 
tinctive that no one should begrudge her 
vanity. Sometimes the turbans matched 
her gown, some were spangled muslin, one 
of velour gauze, which sounds paradoxi- 
cal. One adorned with green wheat—all had 
a definite Oriental flavor for she had a 
strong bent in that direction. 

The outstanding event of the Madison 
administration was the War of 1812. The 
story of Dolley’s heroism is well known. 
Mr. Madison in command of the troops, 
retreating step by step back to “The White 
House,” kept sending his wife notes telling 
her to flee—but she wanted to stay and 
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shoot it out with the British—and they 
were within a mile of “The White House” 
before she did jeave, after cramming as 
many state papers as she could into boxes 
—enough to fill a small carriage, put some 
silver into a reticule—and as she was 
leaving had her servants remove the paint- 
ing of George Washington, done by Stuart, 
from its frame, and placed it in the hands 
of Mr. Barker and Mr. DePeyster, who 
took it to Virginia for safekeeping. On 
February 14, 1815, the official message of 
peace reached Washington, and Dolley 
Payne Madison immediately held a huge 
reception at the Octagon House and “No 
one could doubt who beheld the radiance 
of joy which lighted up her countenance 
and diffused its beam all around, that all 
uncertainty was at an end, and the Govern- 
ment of the Country had in very truth 
passed from gloom to glory, as she dis- 
pensed with liberal hand to every in- 
dividual in the large assembly, the pro- 
verbial hospitality of that house.” 


Elizabeth Kortright Monroe 


(March 4, 1817-March 3, 1825) 


The fair day, March 4, 1817 which 
dawned for the Inaugural of the Fifth 
President, James Monroe, seemed a good 
omen, for it was decided to erect a tem- 
porary structure adjacent to the East Front 
for the ceremony, and so was instituted 
the plan for the outdoor Inauguration 
which has since that day been followed. 
Known and loved as “Colonel Monroe,” he 
was the last of the “Cocked Hats,” which 
not only indicated his preference for the 
type of head gear, but reminded all of his 
service during the Revolution, and of all 
that he stood for. He was also the last of 
the four Virginia Presidents, who had 
been neighbors and friends. 

Mrs. Monroe was not in good health, 
and so most of the entertaining fell to her 
eldest daughter, Mrs. Hay, whose husband 
had prosecuted Aaron Burr. However, 
Mrs. Monroe did establish the precedent 
that the President’s wife does not repay 
calls made upon her. The last Monroe 


levee provides one of the most colorful 
pictures of the administration. Mrs. Mon- 
roe, imperial looking in black velvet with 
her beautiful neck and arms bare, an ele- 
gant pearl necklace for all to admire, her 
hair dressed high with plenty of curls, and 
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topped with white ostrich feathers appeared 
indeed a royal personage. Mrs. Hay who 
stood next to her mother, was equally tall 
and handsome in her crimson velvet gown, 
with white plumes in her hair too, and a 
cord and tassel around her waist. 
rs. Gouverneur (Maria Monroe, who as 
a child had introduced the fashion of 
pantalets from England in 1804) with 
more plumes and pearls, was more simply 
dressed in white satin trimmed with blond 
lace. Never has “The White House” been 
graced by three more queenly ladies. 
The Monroes with their gorgeous French 
furniture, did the first thorough job of 
furnishing, but the Congress never did 
like their taste very much, no matter how 
well the house looked. French furniture 
prevailed however, even through the terms 
of Jackson and Van Buren, though on the 
latter’s head fell the greater share of sen ‘ 


cism for it. 


Louisa Catherine die 


John Adams was suc- 
ceeding Monroe and again the Inaugura- 
tion pattern changed. On March 4, 1825 
the President Elect in one carriage was 
followed up Capitol Hill by the retiring 
President in another carriage, and one of 
the highlights of his administration was his 
urging of a National University. From his 
own private funds he helped the Columbian 
University get started which later became 
George Washington University. 

Louisa Catherine Johnson Adams, the 
daughter of a well to do Southern Gentle- 
man, was one of the most accomplished 
women ever to come to “The White House.” 
She kept several hundred silk worms and 
tended them with her characteristic en- 
thusiasm. She loved books and was ver- 
satile in romantic languages as well as the 
classics. She read Plato from the original 
Greek. She was a skilled musician. It is 
said she resembled Empress Josephine, and 
it is not difficult to picture her in the fash- 
ionable costume of that day. A clinging 
low cut gown with short puffed sleeves, 
decidedly figure revealing. The dainty 
little slippers of colored silk ornamented 
with tiny rosebuds or rosettes, bound over 
matching silk hose with crossed ribbons. 
Her hair was piled high and much orna- 
mented with nodding plumes. Long silk 
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gloves, so sheer that a test of their fineness 
red was to stuff them in a walnut shell, were 
vyho pulled high to reach the tiny sleeves. It 
tall was a graceful age, and certainly a flatter- 
wn, ing one for the ladies. 
da John, their son, married his pretty 
ist. cousin Mary Hellen, February 1826 in 
as “The White House” and a year later a 
of formal christening party was held for little 
rith Mary Louisa Adams, the first girl child 
ply to be born in “The White House.” 
ond The Adams gave a ball for Andrew Jack- 
een son, popular hero of the Battle of New 

Orleans. Fourteen hundred cards were sent 
nch out, and it was said that from eight hun- 
of dred to one thousand guests attended. It 
did was the grandest scale party attempted 
LOW thus far in Washington and although Mrs. 
ure Adams was always dressed elegantly and 


in the mode, never “had her costume been 
so gorgeous and remarkable as this one.” 
It was variously described as a “Coat of 
Mail” or a “Costume of Steel.” She said 
the gown was made of “Steel Llama,” 
while the ornaments for her hair, throat, 
and wrists were all cut steel.” 


suc- Emily Donelson 
395 (Andrew Jackson—March 4, 1829. 


March 3, 1837) 


was 
‘ing While preparing for their move to “The 
of White House,” Rachel Donelson Robards 
his Jackson, went shopping in Nashville. The 
his story is that, while resting in a small re- 
an tiring room a few moments before starting 
ame home, she overheard a laughing descrip- 
tion about how funny it was going to be 
the to have such a person as herself in “The 
itle- White House.” As none of the slander 
hed nor insinuations as to her lack of beauty 
se. and taste and pipe-smoking had reached 
and her ears, she was stunned. As soon as 
en- she reached home, she suffered a heart 
ver- attack and died. The General refused to 
the believe that she was really dead, and as 
inal long as he lived, talked to her miniature 
tis as though she were present. It was Christ- 
and mas Eve when they buried her in the 
ash- garden of the “Hermitage,” which she 
sing loved so well, and her new white satin 
ves, Inaugural Ball gown, served as a pall. 
inty Strange, Rachel, had said “I had rather 
nted be a doorkeeper in the House of God, than 
over live in that Place in Washington.” 
ons. With “Old Hickory” to Washington, 
"alk came Colonel Andrew Jackson Donelso 
si 
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his adopted son and secretary, and the 
Colonel’s wife, the lovely Emily Tennessee 
Donelson, who was to act as the mistress 
of the White House. They liked her In- 
augural Ball costume, which certainly 
would rate a fashion write up in this day 
of gorgeous gowns. It was amber colored 
satin, brocaded with bouquets of rosebuds 
and violets and richly trimmed with real 
lace and pearls. Upon the death of Emily, 
just three months before Jackson’s term 
expired, Sarah Yorke Jackson, wife of 
Andrew Jackson, Jr., became the hostess 
for the few remaining events. 


Sarah Angelica Singleton Van Buren 
(March 4, 1837-March 3, 1841) 


When Martin Van Buren, a widower, 
came with his four sons to “The White 
House” in March 1837, the Inaugural 
Ball was held at Caruse’s and all were 
in their best bib and tucker. 

In 1839, Sarah Angelica Singleton, who 
had married Abraham Van Buren, the 
President’s eldest son and secretary, made 
her debut as a White House hostess, and 
Angelica fitted as perfectly into her White 
House role as she did into the royal-blue 
velvet gown which became quite the hand- 
somest in the White House Costume Col- 
lection in the Smithsonian Institution 
Museum. Hoops had definitely come into 
fashion, and they billowed out the ten- 
yard skirt which fell from her tiny waist. 


Anna Symmes Harrison 
(March 4, 1841-April 4, 1841) 


General William Henry Harrison, 58 
years old, became the next President, 
March 4, 1841. Anna Symmes Harrison, 
63, did not attend the Inauguration, and 
their daughter-in-law, Jane Irwin Findlay 
Harrison, received with him. He died 
April 4, 1841, of pneumonia, said to have 
been contracted at the Inaugural Cere- 
mony. President Harrison was the first 
President to lie in state in the East Room 
of “The White House.” 


Letitia Christian Tyler, and 
Julia Gardiner Tyler 


(April 6, 1841-March 3, 1845) 


John Tyler had to be summoned from 
his home in Williamsburg, Virginia to be 
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sworn in and he was the first Vice-Presi- 
dent to succeed the Chief Executive.. His 
wife, Letitia Christian Tyler, had suffered 
an almost completely disabling stroke of 
Seger She appeared only once in pub- 
ic at the White House, in January 1842, 
at the marriage of their youngest daughter, 
Elizabeth, to William Walker of Williams- 
burg. She wore a “quiet gown of faultless 
taste,” her face “shaded by the soft lace 
of her cap.” Mrs. Tyler died in September 
1842, and Pricilla Cooper Tyler, wife of 
their oldest son Robert, took over the 
duties of “The White House.” She wrote, 
“TI have some lovely dresses made that fit 
me to perfection—one pearl colored silk 
that will set you crazy.” 

President Tyler, at the age of 55 married 
Miss Julia Gardiner, aged 20, called “The 
Rose of Long Island.” “The Washington 
Ladies smiled behind their hands at her 
receptions, because she waited until they 
were all assembled to make a grand en- 
trance. She wore regulation Court Costume 
of Purple Velvet, and her headdress of 
bugles did slightly resemble a crown. 
Sometimes she wore feathers in her hair, 
but always she received seated in an arm- 
chair placed on a low dais, and grouped 
at either side were her six or twelve maids 
of honor, all dressed alike. She had guests 
presented one at a time with their names 
called out in true Continental fashion, at 
which many of the old socialites sniffed 
loudly.” 


mother states, “We had a brilliant dinner 
party for Mr. and Mrs. Polk. I wore my 
black blond over white satin.” What she 
didn’t mention was that when she entered 
the Blue Room with her husband, she 
wore on a chain around her neck the gold 
pen which he had just used to sign the 
Texas bill. She lived to see their son be- 
—_ President of William and Mary Col- 
ege. 


Sarah Childress Polk 
(March 4, 1845-March 3, 1849) 


Washington turned out for the Inaugura- 
tion of President Polk, despite the rain 
and mud, and the feminine element was 
well rewarded, for they saw Sarah Chil- 
dress Polk, 41 years old, a handsome 


The last official act of President Tyler 
was the signing of the bill admitting Texas 
to the Union. Mrs. Tyler’s letter to her 
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woman of the Spanish type, smartly 
dressed in a long black velvet coat, richly 
braided and decorated with fringe and 
tassels. Her purple velvet hat was con- 
sidered quite the correct style to show off 
her lovely coloring. “Mrs. Polk stood 
proudly with him in the rain and held a 
fan that had been given to her to become 
a historical relic. Its ivory sticks were 
elaborately carved. Its silken spread was 
imprinted on one side with portraits of 
the 11 Presidents from Washington to 
Polk, each inscribed with name and dates 
of the term of office.” 

“At the Inaugural Ball Mrs. Polk wore 
a mazarine blue velvet dress with a deeply 
fringed cape,” but she did not dance, in 
fact she banned dancing and the serving 
of wines or spirituous liquors of any kind 
from “The White House.’ 

The founding of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, the building of the Washington 
Monument, and War with Mexico, were 
the highlights of Polk’s administration, and 
the last fashionable reception at “The 
White House” during his administration 
was held on February 7, 1849, and Presi- 
dent Polk made a tour of “The White 
House” guests with Dolley Madison, who 
was then 82, on his arm. She wore white 
satin and a remarkable turban bedecked 
with white fringe, her shoulders still 
beautiful, her manner as gracious as ever. 


Mrs. Margaret Mackall Smith Taylor a 


(March 5, 1849-July 9, 1850) 


On Monday, March 5, 1849, President 
Polk not only rode up Capitol Hill beside 
the new President Zachery Taylor, then 
64 years old, and called “Old Rough and 
Ready” to the Inauguration ceremonies, 
but also rode back to “The White House” 
sitting beside him. Mrs. Margaret Mackall 
Smith Taylor, an aging invalid, refused to 
come to “The White House” at first, but 
when she did arrive, she quietly selected 
the rooms she thought best suited to her 
and where she could stay in seclusion. 
From these rooms she directed the house- 
hold to some extent, but spent most of her 
time knitting and found solace in her corn 
cob pipe which had been such a help 
through many a weird mapartonee 4 on the 
frontier. 


(Mrs. Zachery Taylor), and pela 
Betty Taylor Bliss (Dandridge) 
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President, came to “The Whit 


But daughter “Pretty Betty Taylor 
Bliss,” made up for her mother’s lack of 
enthusiasm for social affairs. She “pre- 
sided with the artlessness of a rustic belle 
and the grace of a Duchess.” The simple 
silk dress she wore to the Inaugural Ball 
caused more than a little comment, which 
was most favorable. 

President Taylor died suddenly a year 
later. 


Abigail Powers Fillmore 
(July 10, 1850-March 3, 1853) 

Millard Fillmore was sworn in by old 
Judge William Cranch, Chief Justice of 
the Circuit Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, who was the favorite nephew of Abi- 
gail Adams, the first White House Mistress. 
Abigail Powers Fillmore, his tall auburn- 
haired wife, was not with him when he 
was sworn in, as she was not well, so their 
daughter Miss Mary Abigail Fillmore, be- 
came the hostess for “The White House.” 

Due to Mrs. Fillmore’s efforts, a library 
was placed in “The White House.” The 
President had a new cook-stove installed, 
which insulted the colored cook, for she 
had always cooked on open fires, and the 
President himself had to show her how to 
light its ovens. A bath tub was also in- 
stalled. Most memorable was the singing 
of Jenny Lind at “The White House” dur- 
ing his administration. 


Jane Appleton Pierce 
(March 4, 1853-March 3, 1857) 

No Inaugural Ball was planned out of 
deference to the mourning of the Franklin 
Pierces, at the death of their 13 year old 
son, enroute to “The White House.” Jane 
Appleton Pierce, beautiful, ethereal, fine- 
featured, seemed never to recover from this 
tragedy. She always dressed in black and 
aroused much sympathy with her pathetic 
sunken eyes, and her fragile skin “like 
yellow ivory.” 

Mrs. Abby Kent Means, long time friend, 
and second wife cof Mrs. Pierce’s Uncle, 
acted as “The White House” hostess, and 
during this period, the home of Mrs. Jef- 
ferson Davis, wife of the Secretary of 
War was much more the gay center of 
Washington than was “The White House.” 


Harriet Lane Johnston 
(March 4, 1857-March 3, 1861) 
When James Buchanan, the Bachelo 
House” in 
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1857, he had as his hostess his orphaned 
niece, the glamorous Harriet Lane, tall and 
lovely, chestnut-haired, clear of com- 
plexion, and full figured, who was the 
ideal person to set the Victorian fashions. 
Everyone wore low necks and lace berthas, 
voluminous skirts and elaborate head- 
dresses because she did. She was perfectly 
suited to be “The White House” hostess, 
for he had carefully supervised her train- 
ing for this position at the best schools and 
courts in Europe. 

For the Inaugural Ball, Miss Lane wore 
a simple white costume trimmed with arti- 
ficial flowers, flowers of the same kind in 
her hair, and lovely pearls as her only 
jewels. 

At the final reception at “The White 
House,” she wore white satin, a simple 
sounding costume, but one that involved a 
great amount of work, for in those days 
small details were of tremendous import- 
ance and could add up to make a truly 
magnificent gown. But no matter what 
her dress, it was Harriet who lent it grace. 
At this reception the Marine Band played 
for the first time “Listen To The Mocking 
Bird,” for she was the “Sweet Hallie” to 
whom the famous song was dedicated. 


Mary Todd Lincoln 
(March 4, 1861-April 15, 1865) 


During the War Between the States, little 
progress was made in “The White House,” 
but in the 70’s the Presidential families 
went in for the new and smart Victorian 
furniture which was sweeping the country. 
There was plenty of plush and horsehair 
then, huge mirrors—and tables must have 
marble tops. Lincoln, of course favored 
black walnut, and to this day in one of 
the second floor rooms, stands his famous 
7 foot bed. 

Abraham Lincoln said that “One ‘d’ is 
enough for God, but not for the Todd’s,” 
and when he and Mary Todd Lincoln came 
to “The White House” in 1861, it was said 
that his training in forbearance had come 
through years of marriage to the tempestu- 
ous Mary Todd. To add further to her 
nervous state of mind, Mrs. Lincoln’s full 
brother, three half-brothers and_ three 
brothers-in-law wore the Confederate Gray, 
and she was accused of being a traitor to 
the Union, because of it. 


(Continued | on page 91 
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‘Foreword 


The year of 1803 was made memorable 
in United States history by the purchase 
from France, of Louisiana. This included 
the city of New Orleans and a vast, un- 
explored tract of land lying west, adjoin- 
ing the Mississippi River. 

The farms and plantations of our 
valiant little Union now stretched to the 
east bank of the river. We had become an 
exporting nation. One-fourth of our entire 
commerce, loaded on barges and flatboats, 
passed down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers to the port of New Orleans. But 
the shippers were entirely at the mercy of 
the foreign power that controlled the port. 
They were taxed exhorbitant fees and re- 
quired to submit to costly delays. More- 
over, rumor had spread that the port might 
even be closed to our commerce. It was 
therefore a burning issue with the then 
western states that our government gain 
control of the port. Thomas Jefferson, 
then President, reckoning with the temper 
of that section and fearing that war might 
result, determined to buy the city. James 
Monroe was sent to France to assist our 
Minister, Robert Livingston, in its pur- 
chase. It was an auspicious moment. The 
colonizing schemes of Napoleon Bonaparte 
had failed and another war between France 
and Great Britain seemed inevitable. So 
out of his exigency, our representatives, 
surprisingly, were able to buy in May 
1803, not only the city of New Orleans 
but the entire Louisiana Territory as well, 
for $15,000,000! The United States was 
thereby doubled in size and came into 
possession of the richest valley in the 
world. Livingston declared “This is the 
noblest work of our lives.”” Napoleon with 
somber prophesy, predicted “I have just 
given to England a maritime rival that will, 
sooner or later, humble her pride.” 


Our new acquisition had long been a 
matter of great curiosity and conjecture to 
Thomas Jefferson. Throughout the years 
he had collected all available information 
concerning it. He had twice secretly 
planned an exploration to explore it. Re- 
cently, without disclosing his real purpose, 
he had inveigled Congress into granting 
$2500.00 “For the purpose of extending 
our commerce.” He had even selected a 
leader to head the expedition, Captain 
Merriwether Lewis, aged twenty-nine. 
Lewis requested that his old army friend, 
William Clark, might share the honor and 
responsibility ‘with him. Both were ex- 
perienced soldiers, wise and courageous. 

There was much to be done in organiz- 
ing and equipping a party of this kind. 
The men were selected with great care. 
Three sergeants were chosen from seven 
regular army men. All members of the 
party were enlisted as privates. There 
was also a negro, York, Clark’s personal 
servant. Guns, instruments, provisions, 
tools and gifts for the Indians must be 
assembled. Clark set up camp on the east 
bank of the Mississippi river within a 
few miles of St. Louis. Lewis traveled 
much of the time, collecting material, 
straightening out snarls. He also studied. 
He was a man of fine intelligence and of 
wide education and experience for one so 
young. 

Jefferson ordered the two leaders to keep 
daily journals, such as required them to 
be physician, engineer, naturalist, ethnolo- 
gist, geologist, astronomer and chorogra- 
pher. The men also, were encouraged to 
keep journals. 

At last everything seemed in readiness. 
The keel boat which the men had built 
during the winter, was completed. It was 
their pride, standing wide and high, carry- 
ing a square sail and a swivel cannon. On 
May 14th, 1804, the party of forty-five 
men in the keel boat and two pirogues 
pointed into the Missouri river and were 
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off on their journey. A journey which set, 
among free men, a standard not to be 
surpassed in courage, endurance and un- 
faltering effort—a beacon light of the 
human spirit silhouetted against Time. 


The Journey to Fort Mandan 


Hark to the drums rolling, to the fife’s 
shrill cry! 

Uncover your heads, my Countrymen, for 
History marches by. 

Not in the panoply of war dress, but in 
leather jerkin and homespun 

Come the first white men to traverse, by 
boat and portage, 

The length of the mighty Mo 

And continue westward to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

See them, hear them, sons of a young na- 
tion, young men all; 

Fearless, self-reliant, experienced in the 
ways of the wild, 

Suckled at the breast of danger, the wolf's 
long howl their lullaby. 


The men were jubilant to be off; the 
sap of life ran full. Release at last from 
their long winter’s preparation; the dream, 
Youth’s dream to be fulfilled. They were 
chosen men and the heart beat quick and 
strong in anticipation of whatever lay be- 
fore them. 

The great river instantly and continuous- 
ly tested their ardor, demanded their 
strength, courage and skill; running wild 
and high now, fed by the melting snow 
from the distant land towards which they 
were journeying. The constant. menace of 
sand-bars, moving with the violence of the 
swift, dark current, endangering the safety 
of their boats and their lives; the sand 
banks covered with drift-wood, the snags, 
floating debris and crumbling banks of the 
river compelling their faithful attention. 

They met boats loaded with furs and 
with tallow for trade in St. Louis. Old 
Dan’! Boone, living near, came wistfully 
wishing them “God Speed”; seeing in their 
journey the fulfillment of his own com- 
pelling dreams of exploring whatever lay 
“out yonder.” 

They hunted for the meat they must 
have in this wild land, a hunter’s heaven. 
They worked tormented by the mosquitos 
and the insidious “chigger.” They made 
camp and slept often on islands—it was 
safer. For twenty-two days the youngest 
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member, seventeen, was lost on the prairie 
but weak and starving, at last found his 


party. 


Sgt. Floyd; not in a manner befitting a_ 
soldier, but as a citizen in his bed. Re- 
gretfully they left him, his bones to 
disturbed in coming years by the changing 
course of the river. 


Come muffled Drums, slowly roll 

That the wild beasts of the forests and the 
red men of the plains, 

Of whom you have been a part since the 
beginning, 

May know that the pale face too, uses you 
solemn beat to portray his sorrow. 
Here on this high point by the river the 

“sounden horn” will take over its lon 
practiced duty 
af giving the last order to the soldier 
ead; 
Hear the echoes which the river's bluffs” 
send back through time: e 
“Go to sleep, go to sleep, go to sleep.” : 


The Party continued their slow prog- 
ress, an average ten miles daily. Meeting 
along the way, sometimes in formal ses- 
sions, with Indian Chiefsmen; presenting 
them gifts of flags, beads, medals, bright 
cloth and whiskey; seeking to make 
friends, as they had been charged to do, 
and except for the Sioux, largely success- 
ful. 

There were two deserters. Inglorious 
record! Could they have known that im- 
mortality awaited this party, what then? 
Fate unrevealing, they chose the way of 
the craven. 

But always the paramount thought was 
to press on. Day by day they watched 
the bare green grass, for miles on either 
hand, turn into luxuriant waist-high gold. 
The hardwood trees fell behind to be re- 
placed, along the river, by the unsung 
cottonwoods, God’s gift of foliage to 
the barren land they had entered. And as 
Time spun the golden thread of days a 
magic fell upon the Party. A_ magic 
wrought by the truce which the harsh ele- 
ments controlling this land declare in the 
beneficent days of autumn. A truce so 
like a confession and a prayer for for 
giveness for what has gone before and 
will come after; in floods, drought, devas 
tating hail, merciless cold and snow. All 
this «nan knowing, could forget and for- 
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him. 

But gradually the hard, dry cold in- 
creased. Dark clouds of raucous black- 
birds appeared and halted, momentarily. 
The stars came near, in this vast wild 
land, to stare at the men in enmity. Ice 
formed overnight in quiet waters. 

So it was with a sense of completion and 
gratitude that, after making the bend in 
the river to the northwest, they came at 
last to the land of the Mandans and the 
end of a portion of their journey on 
October 26th, 1804. fae 

Now Drums, beat out your thunder, fenik 
Come Fifes, your most jubiliant cry; 
We have reached the first lap of our dan- 
gerous journey 
By G—, we are tried and proven men! 


Winter at Fort Mandan 


Here the Party landed. All the different 
tribes thereabouts were assembled and the 
Captains addressed them. They explained 
their mission to the Indians and asked 
their help with all information they might 
have concerning the journey westward. 

Lewis and Clark were both men of rare 
good judgment and intelligence. They 
were men of honor and through their 
understanding of Indian nature, respect for 
their customs, dealing with them always 
fairly, yet firmly, a groundwork of belief 
in the word of the white man was estab- 
lished all along their route. (Except for 
the Blackfeet Nation.) This belief was to 
benefit greatly those who followed. 

In an atmosphere of good will a sturdy 
log Fort was immediately erected and 
named in honor of their neighbors, Fort 
Mandan. The Mandans were a peaceful, 
agricultural nation living in stockaded 
villages along the river. 

Winter, vicious and revengeful with great 
snow storms, came early. But the Party 
was constantly occupied. They hunted 
alone and with the Indians killing many 
buffalo. Clark records being “much fa- 
tigued” on his return from hunting after 
walking thirty miles on the ice, often 
through knee-deep snow! The Indians 
brought their sick, wounded and those with 
frozen hands and feet for Lewis to treat. 
The blacksmith in the party made many 
articles to barter. York, Clark’s negro 
servant, was the Don Juan amongst them, 


admired by braves and squaws alike. 
Cruzatte, an expert riverman, had a violin 
and the men danced. There was power and 
physical forgetfulness in the cracked notes 
of the old fiddle, a kind of elixir of 
strength for around their camp fires across 
the continent, no matter how fatigued and 
foot-sore, the men danced. 

However, these were but incidents never 
interrupting or over shadowing the im- 
portance of their sojourn here—the gath- 
ering of information concerning the route 
they would follow to the Pacific Ocean. 
And no man knew that entire route. Our 
Northwest trading vessels were familiar 
with the west coast, Captain Robert Gray 
had discovered the mouth of the Columbia 
river, the Indians could and did tell with 
great accuracy the course of the Missouri 
to the Continental Divide, but what lay 
beyond was mystery and conjecture. So 
the Captains gladly interviewed the In- 
dians, the Trappers and the English traders 
from Fort Assiniboine, who, came to the 
Fort. 

During the early winter a half-breed, 
Toussaint Charbonneau, was hired to go 
with the Party as interpreter on condition 
that he bring with him, to act as guide, his 
sixteen year old squaw, Sacagawea, who 
was big with child. 

How devious are the ways of Fate! For 
this pitiful young girl, although the 
daughter of a Shoshone chiefsman, came 
here from the dregs of Indian society. 
She was a slave, captured from the Sho- 
shones by the Minnetares, several years 
previously, on the headwaters of the Mis- 
souri. Charbonneau, who indulged his 
appetite for young girls, had won her, 
gambling. He had already two squaws, 
but upon Clark’s insistence married Saca- 
gawea before the birth of their baby in 
February. 

Much thought and effort was given to 
the spring departure. Six cottonwood 
canoes were made. A pirogue was care- 
fully packed with furs, animal heads and 
various specimens collected here and along 
the way. Also included were the up-to-date 
Journals of the two Captains and those of 
three others. The pirogue and the keel 
boat were to be returned to St. Louis by 
the thirteen men who had accompanied the 
Party for that purpose. A letter from 
Lewis, along with the contents of the 
pirogue, was to be delivered to President 
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Jefferson. Lewis realized fully the im- 
portance of their mission and the value 
of the information contained in the 
Journals. He, therefore, required the re- 
turning crew to pledge their lives to the 
last man in the protection of the Journals. 

On Sunday, April 7th, 1805, the two 
parties said “Good Bye” and started on 
their divergent ways. Lewis’ letter had 
said “on our return we shall probably 
pass down the Yellowstone river, which 
from Indian information, waters one of the 
fairest portions of this continent.” 

From Fort Mandan to Shoshone Cove 

“We are now thirty-two persons,” wrote 
Lewis, “every individual is zealously at- 
tached to the enterprise and anxious to 
proceed. All act in unison with the most 
perfect harmony.” 

With six canoes and two pirogues the 
party traveled with greater speed now. 
Many of the river’s old difficulties were 
met and overcome. Within a week they 
had passed beyond the point of white men’s 
explorations; within three the junction of 
the Yellowstone. Sacagawea had become 
a heroine of the ages, when the boat con- 
taining their most indispensable articles, 
in which she was riding, capsized. Calmly, 
with no thought of the deed making his- 
tory, she had rescued instruments, medi- 
cines and papers, without which the pur- 
pose of their journey would have been 
defeated. 

They killed much big game and recorded 
their pleasure in eating. They experienced 
many exciting bouts with death in the 
form of the “white” bear, which we know 
as the grizzly. The light of their camp 
fires at night could not equal the low- 
moving, burning brilliance of the eyes 
which shone in the mysterious void of 
darkness around them. 

The odor of breakfast cooking, the sound 
of the ax in the driftwood; men shouting 
with the impact of cold water, men 
gathered around the fire, grateful for its 
warmth and the privilege of being one of 
this Party; seeing the vast treeless plains 
as the sun’s floodlight took over, carpeted 
a sparkling grey, each prickly pear and 
sage brush diamond-hung. 

Gradually as they progressed, the pano- 
rama of immensity unfolded—great plains, 
buttes, many and mighty rivers, glimpses 
from afar of such mountains as made their 
past concepts seem gentle rolling hills. 


ess encompassed them. It acted 
as an anesthesia for the grueling labor and 
the constant danger which beset them. 
For some it became an obsession, holding — 
them enthralled until death—their eeu 
their passion and their bride. You may 
read their names in Montana’s early his- — 
tory. 

The Party passed the mouth of a wide © 
river coming from the north and named | 
it “Milk”; of this they had been told but 
not of the second in the same direction, 
flowing fast and deep. Great perplexity 
stirred in the minds of the Captains; 
should they keep to the southwest or was 
this new branch the true Missouri? The 
Indians had given them a sure mark of — 
identification—great falls in the true river 
before reaching the mountains. They must — 
look for this feature. ae 

Lewis traveling northwest, sixty miles 
by foot, risking a perilous route on the 
banks of the river; Clark following the 
southwest branch for forty-five miles with- 
out finding confirmation. They each re- 
turned with the conviction that the south- 
west branch was the true Missouri. Here 
they made their first cache, a thousand 
pounds of provisions. And Lewis named 
the branch they were leaving, Maria’s 
River—a gift to his cousin. 

Going on, the Captains possessed by 
great uncertainty, the men followed loyally, _ 
although to a man, they believed it the — 
wrong river. Clark took charge of the 
river party; Lewis with four men jour- — 
neyed afoot. Ill with dysentery and fever, 
he concocted a brew of chokecherry leave 
which, he recorded, cured at once his 
trouble. Despite his weakness, he con- 
tinued onward, hearing on the third day, 
June 13th, “an agreeable noise” that grew 
as they advanced into a thunderous roar 
which filled their world. : 

From different vantage points, Lewis’ — 
cool, mathematical eye Secrthied with ac- 
curacy the size and distance apart of the 
various falls, rapids and cascades which — 
we call the Great Falls of the Missouri 
River. But it was with deep sensitivity that 
he penned the misspelled words conveying 
the sound of the mighty torrent striking 
with fury the rocks below and caught 
great clouds of rain-bow tinted mists 
arising! 

A man was dispatched down the stream. | 
“How beautiful on the mountains are the 
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feet of him who bringeth good tidings.” 
So must the weary river party have felt 
when the messenger appeared, shouting, 
“We have found the Falls.” For the way 
had become more rocky, the rapids more 
dangerous. The men had labored desper- 
ately, much of the time in the water, haul- 
ing the canoes, constantly alert for fanged 
death which lay coiled in great numbers, 
sunning itself on the rocks. “Yet,” wrote 
Clark, “the men bear the fatigue with the 
most undiminished cheerfulness.” Such 
was the caliber of their bravery and endur- 
ance. Proof too, of the good judgment of 
their Leaders in selecting them. 

Lewis returned and the Captains held 
consultation. It was evident that they must, 
for a time, give up boat exploration; the 
falls in the river thwarting them, they 
would circumvent the falls. They must 
make portage; Clark surveying a course 
of seventeen miles and three-quarters. 
Hunters left to establish a camp on White 
Bear Island, the end of the portage. They 
brought in much meat to be jerked and 
dried for use in the future; for the Party 
required four deer, one elk or one buffalo, 
daily. 

Meanwhile, the men above the falls had 
been fortunate, finding in this barren land 
a cottonwood tree twenty-two inches in 
diameter. From this they made wheels to 
carry the canoes loaded with their pro- 
visions and equipment, which the men 
pulled across the prickly pear-grown way 
they followed, Such fatigue and such 
suffering from their thorn-pierced, mocas- 
sin-shod feet! But around the camp fire 
at night there was tender delight in Saca- 

awea’s baby and the gay music of the 
ddie. They danced and “no one com- 
plained.” 


Bend the bow, Cruzette, strength and cun- 
ning to your hand and arm; 

Sound warning of secret undercurrents of 
the river you understand so well; Tell 
of the desperate struggle, the daily 
casual heroism of each member of this 
party; 

Show, if you can, how man’s wit and puny 
strength is pitted against the impersonal 
power of this wild, unknown land. 

Let the tempo of your music match the 
cadenced thunder of the Falls and the 
vast candeled night's pulsing darkness, 
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For the great spaces are recording the 
substance of your music 

Tomorrow and tomorrow it will be heard 
around the trapper’s and prospector’s 
lonely fires; 

In the creak of swaying immigrant wagons 
and the crack of the bull whip; 

In the “Yip” of weary cowboys, the sound 
of many hooves and the clamor of bawl- 
ing Long Horns on the dusty Chisholm 
Trail, 

Sleeping travelers, lulled by the rhythm 
of iron wheels, will stir as they hear the 
sentient wailing whistle calling— 

Calling over miles of fruitful plains, 
through eerie canons, 

Up far, far up on clinging mountain roads, 

Wailing, calling insistently, warningly to 
Time to hold and perpetuate forever, the 
spirit of this Party. 

Play on Cruzette, one-eyed riverman, your 
music shall be immortal. 


The Shining Mountains, glistening in 
the distance, seemed to give them their 
blessing, when on July 15th, the Party 
once more embarked on the river to follow 
for many winding miles a canyon of serene 
beauty. As they neared the end, the Cap- 
tains became convinced that they were 
approaching the childhood home of Saca- 
gawea—the country of the Shoshone upon 
whom so much of the success of the expedi- 
tion now rested. For, from the Shoshone, 
they hoped to secure horses and a guide 
to lead them the shortest route through the 
mountains. Their pieced-together knowl- 
edge would end at the source of the river; 
after that good judgment and their instru- 
ments with a hoped-for guide must direct 
them to a navigable branch of the Colum- 
bia river. Therefore it was imperative that 
there be no disturbing incident in their 
meeting with the Shoshone. 

Accordingly, Clark, who must have been 
acknowledged by Lewis, as the greater 
diplomat, left the Party, taking three men, 
hoping to meet with the Indians or find 
some indication of their presence. The 
did, indeed, find an Indian road which 
they followed for thirty miles across the 
mountains and made camp by the river. 

In the meantime, Lewis with his party 
passed through a rocky gorge of ageless 
grandeur, which he named “The Gates of 
the Rocky Mountains.” The pattern of 
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meeting at the river, of Clark with a few 
men continuing across country, was re- 
peated again and again. There were un- 
mistakable signs that the Indians were here 
in hiding. Sacagawea, who now began to 
recognize landmarks, explained that her 
people wanted to make sure that these men 
were not their bitter enemies, the Black- 
feet. Finally, on July 25th, 1805, Clark’s 
party reached the junction of three streams. 
Although worn and exhausted, their feet 
bleeding, Clark determined to push on, 
to explore at least in part, these streams. 
As was their custom, they left a note 
attached to a pole on the river’s edge, at 
the junction. They walked twenty-five 
miles along the south fork or Gallatin; re- 
turning next day by the middle fork 
(Madison), without having seen any In- 
dians, to find the river party awaited them. 

They had now reached what they termed 
“the essential point in the geography of 
the western world.” This was a battle- 
ground for here the Blackfeet from the 
north, the NezPerc west, the Crow from the 
east and the Shoshone came to hunt the 
buffalo and the beaver which bred here 
in great numbers. It was here Sacagawea 
had been captured. Again the Captains 
were faced with the dilemma of choosing 
the right river. They reasoned that the 
north fork, the Jefferson, seemed to lead 
in the supposed direction of the Columbia’s 
headwaters, 

All the men were sick or maimed or 
exhausted. Even the staunchest heart and 
most willing hands had reached the zero 
hour of endurance. Clark was ill and un- 
able to walk farther. The two leaders 
realized the seriousness of their position; 
almost without food and clothing—ahead, 
a long and dangerous journey, across the 
mountains, which must be made before 
snowfall and the season for such travel 
growing shorter. This seemed the ebb tide 
of the good fortune which had thus far 
accompanied them. 

Merriwether Lewis possessed a keen 
sense of responsibility. His was a mind 
turned inward—the emotions sharpened 
and intensified. The mill of thought toiled 
incessantly—in stagnant waters of every 
day life, straws became momentous. Peril, 
change and hardship were the grist which 
fed the mind’s activity. From this source 
he drew seemingly inexhaustible physical 
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strength and the ability shown in his num- 
berless wise decisions. The success of this 
expedition meant more than life to him. 
He too was ill, but his spirit of daring 
being greater than his ability to endure 
inactivity, he went out alone day after day, 
harassed by the thought of failure. He 
looked always for Indians while exploring 
the Jefferson and its tributaries. 

So it was that on Aug. 10th, Lewis with 
two men sufficiently recovered to accom- 
pany him, did find the Shoshone. And 
carefully, patiently, with gifts of the usual 
kind and with food, persuaded them that 
they, the white men, were friends and not 
enemies. When on Aug. 17th, Clark with 
the river party reached Shoshone Cove 
near what they believed to be the end of 
the true Missouri, they were met by Lewis 
and the Indians, 

Now here was Chance working at its very 
best! It was as though Fate had written 
the script for a drama of huge proportions, 
with a happy ending; bringing home a 
little lost Indian Princess across great 
plains and mountains, borne in a cotton- 
wood canoe against the savage current of 
a mighty river; surrounded by a strange 
breed of men who treated her, not as a 
slave, but as one of them. For Sacagawea 
knew at once that the Indians with Lewis 
were of her own Band from whom she had 
been stolen. “She began to dance and 
show every mark of extravagant joy.” But 
this served only as an introduction to the 
drama’s climax to come: For as she sat 
as interpreter in the Council which fol- 
lowed, she recognized her own brother, 
Ca-me-ah-wait, the Chief of this Band! 
Indian stoicism gave way to violent weep- 
ing as she ran to her brother, throwing 
her blanket about him. He too “was moved 
though not in the same degree.” 

The Council adjourned for a short in- 
terlude that brother and sister might talk 
alone. 

But Sacagawea’s emotion could not im- 
mediately controlled and after the 
Council resumed, her part as interpreter 
was often interrupted by sobs and tears. 
The stored memories of pain, grief and 
humiliation, concealed by an impassive 
face and manner, must have been bitter, 
indeed, to result in this racial trait upheav- 
al. The loss of home and loved ones, the 
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A YOUNG MAN stood on the deck of 
a ship, and gazing eagerly into the midst 
of the first light of dawn, exclaimed to the 
companion beside him—“‘Oh say—can you 
see? The Star Spangled Banner still 
waves!” It was the anxiously awaited sign 
of victory which would release them from 
their captivity and restore them to the 
place where they belonged. So great was 
the outburst of joyful emotion when the 
message of the flag became discernible 
that a song was born, immortalizing the 
reverence in which we hold the symbol of 
our freedom and independence. 

The original purposes of flags, which 
goes back to the earliest times of man, 
were to give a sign of identification, or 
danger, or good hunting, maybe—or own- 
ership, or to convey some sort of message 
at a distance beyond the range of voice 
or reach of weapons. Flags are still used 
constantly to give signs, such as what the 
weather is to be, and whether a captain 
is aboard his ship or not, and signals as 
in racing, or danger at railroad crossings, 
and so forth. 

But there is many a heroic testimonial 
to the fact that the use of flags has grown 
far beyond its fundamental and practical 
purposes. In its use as a national symbol, 
the flag has become a representation of the 
most moral and ethical aspect of man. It 
still carries a message, but a message that 
may be interpreted to read—“I wave over 
this land from the high places where all 
may see, and know that I speak for every 
individual citizen, who, having sworn 
allegiance to me, pledges himself to defend 
to the death all that is represented in me. 
This is for his own sake and for the sake 
of those whom he loves.” As long as that 
m holds true in the hearts of the 
individual citizens the flag will continue 
in its place until aggression by a stronger 
group causes it to be replaced by another. 
That, of course, does happen and the 
of a nation usually undergoes a 
number of such changes. 

The part of our nation in which I live— 
the territory known as the State of Ala- 
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bama—has the unique distinction of hav- 
ing been under five sovereign flags, and 
one temporary flag, making six in all, or 
seven if we count our state flag. Alabama 
may be proud of this distinction for it is 
indicative of a long and colorful develop- 
ment. It is a story based on bold adventure 
and phenominal endurance — ambition, 
faith, patience, and a strange mixture of 
good and evil in continuous struggle that 
was bound to bring about a survival of the 
fittest. 

In all the groups of people that came 
to make up the race of Alabamians, each 
contributed a cross section of social strata. 
The range was from the nobility, for there 
were many aristocrats in each group, to 
the menial or slave. Many came to seek 
fortune, and many came for adventure, 
some as employees of their government or 
of the empire conscious Catholic Church, 
and some as religious or political refugees. 
High or low, they were all in the same 
boat. The battle against starvation, disease, 
destructive hurricanes, and Indians, left no 
place for weaklings and trouble makers. 
Of course, as time went on, prosperity 
brought the usual supply of renegades and 
parasites. The high degree of moral 
standard of the early settlers of the Loui- 
siana colony, of which Mobile was a part, 
later became mixed with an uncomfort- 
able amount of vice and immorality. But, 
bad as it was, it could not destroy the 
foundation that had been so firmly estab- 
lished. 

The three nations of Europe that made 
the history of Alabama prior to the Revo- 
lution were the same three nations that 
were the most instrumental in making the 
history of America up until that time. The 
events taking place in Europe were ex- 
tended to America, and the same were re- 
extended into the territory made up of 
Alabama and Mississippi, for it was in this 
section only that the three nations came 
together in the new world. The city of 
New Orleans and the city of Mobile 
(whose histories have run hand in hand) 
were the strategic points of the southern 
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boundary. New Orleans became the more 
prominent because of the Mississippi River 
traffic, but both have always been im- 
portant ports. 

It so happened that in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, Europe had hit an all time high 
in prosperity. The taste for grandiose 
living had been developed, and the courts 
being in an advantageous position, were 
especially carried away. The largest three 
nations on the Atlantic coast of Europe— 
England, France and Spain—were in the 
lead, and were vying with each other. 
Trade with the orient was increasing the 
prosperity and, at the same time, whetting 
the appetite for the so called finer things 
of life. 

Proof having been established by Colum- 
bus that the world was round, the idea of 
a shorter water route to the orient took 
hold in all three countries about the same 
time. It was Spain, however, who had 
sponsored the Columbus enterprise, and 
now stood primed for further develop- 
ments. Taking the route natural to the 
Spaniards, which led toward the south, 
they came into the north eastern edge of 
South America. Here they found no water 
way to India, but found instead, and better 
still, a land that contained gold. 

England approached the new world by 
the middle route, and found only land 
and Indians. They claimed the land, re- 
gardless of the Indians, naming it Virginia 
in honor of their virgin queen, Elizabeth. 

France took the northern route and 
found water ways, but not to the orient. 
One of them, however was the great Mis- 
sissippi River. They, also, had hoped to 
find gold, and burying their disappoint- 
ment, did take note of the wealth of fur 
to be had. France being a Catholic nation, 
the church also was interested in convert- 
ing the natives and extending its empire. 
Together they gradually formed a few 
trading posts and missions, where they 
made a point of being friendly with the 
Indians. 

The French were emotional, impetuous, 
warm-hearted and enthusiastic, while the 
English were of a more practical and cal- 
culating nature, who saw no use in running 
headlong into anything. Furthermore, the 
English people had begun to develop that 
feeling of individual independence that later 
gave i world democracy and the system of 
free enterprise. Like the others, they, too, 


would have liked to have found gold, but 
satisfied themselves with waylaying the ships 
of the Spaniards and taking what they had 
extracted from South America and Mexico. 
This system of “high-jacking” was not dis- 
approved, because the chronic state of war 
that had existed for so many years made 
such tactics, through rationalization, into 
naval attacks instead of piracy. 

That was as much as England was to do 
about the new land for about 100 years, 
when she established the colony of James- 
town in 1607. 

But Spain lost no time in investigating 
the land that lay to the north of her base 
of operations in Cuba. The land was found 
to be a beautiful peninsula, which they 
called Florida, but was painfully disap- 
pointing, for expedition after expedition 
proved no gold was to be found there. 

The nature of the Spaniard was one of 
deep-set passion, whether for good or for 
bad. Loyalty and devotion were outstand- 
ing qualities, but to desire was to crave, 
making a sort of one track attitude. Nor 
was he one to mind the sight of blood. 
So it was that at this time he craved gold, 
and with sword always in hand, did not 
hesitate to strike down anything that stood 
in his way. And it was the Indian, on his 
own native soil that stood in his way. 

An outstanding characteristic of the 
Indian of that day was to consider well 
before going into a fight, but once it was 
decided that a fight was necessary, then it 
was a fight to the finish, with no methods 
barred. The only rules were to give no 
quarter anywhere, and to take scalps 
everywhere. They were not lacking in fine 
qualities, however, and could be friendly 
and hospitable when peace allowed. 

There is a story that is given some 
credence, that the very first white men to 
come into the land of our state were the 
members of a band, led by one Prince 
Madoc, that came from Wales into Mobile 
Bay in 1170. They are said to have pene- 
trated as far inland as Tennessee, and 
there some of them remained and propa- 
gated a new tribe, of paler complexion, 
and a language showing a strong Welsh in- 
fluence. As for the authenticity of this 
story, I cannot say, but it is recorded in 
the encyclopedia. 

The next on record were the Spaniards, 
led by De Soto, almost 400 years later, in 
1540. Following the previous Spanish 
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routes up the Florida peninsula, they 
turned west and came into the land that 
is now Alabama. Entering in the north- 
eastern section, they made a V shaped 
march going almost as far south as hobile 
Bay, but stopped at the Indian city of 
Maubila, where they had a disastrous fight 
with the Indians. Turning north-west, they 
went out of our present state about half 
way up the western border, and continued 
on until they reached the Mississippi River. 
Many of them had been killed by disease 
or by Indians by this time, and to have 
found only extreme hardship instead of 
gold was causing despondency. Here, De 
Soto, tired, disappointed and wounded, 
reached the end of his travels. He died on 
the bank of the great river he had dis- 
covered, after two years of fruitless search 
for the precious gold. 

Spain continued to hold and eventually 
occupy Florida, but one more brief and 
vain attempt to plant a colony, under the 
command of De Luna, as a military post 
from which to continue their pursuit of 
the chimerical gold, ended the white man’s 
intrusion on Alabama soil for the time 
being. A period of 150 years was to in- 
tervene until the time when the French, 
under. D’Iberville and Bienville, were to 
establish the colony of Louisiana, in 1699. 

Here, actually, begins the parade of our 
flags. 

Iberville, a titled Frenchman of Cana- 
da, was commissioned by Louis XIV to 
establish a new colony in the land that 
D’Iberville, and his two younger brothers, 
continuing the exploits of the earlier 
French explorers, LaSalle and Pere Mar- 
quette, had discovered around the mouth 
of the Mississippi River and the Gulf of 
Mexico. After establishing the settlements 
of first Biloxi then Mobile, D’Iberville and 
shortly before him, the second brother, 
Sauvolle, both died, leaving the young 
Bienville in command. Though he was 
only twenty years old at the time, he 
proved himself equal to the occasion. In 
spite of inconceivable difficulties, he held 
the colony together, founded the city of 
New Orleans a few years later, and guided 
the infantine Louisiana into a happy and 
prosperous existence. Unfortunately, the 
good Bienville was later to suffer the 
jealousy and enmity of Cadillac, who 
finally contrived to replace him as gover- 
nor. For 64 years the Fleur de Lys banner 
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of France, which was our first flag, 
fluttered over the southern section of Ala- 
bama and could be seen as far in the in- 
terior as Fort Toulouse, which was near 
Wetumpka. 

It was the English who displaced the 
French in the Alabama lands, when, in 
1763, they gained victory over the French 
in the French and Indian War. In a secret 
treaty, before the end of the war, France 
had ceded to Spain the part of Louisiana 
lying west of the Mississippi, but now 
England took possession of the eastern 
part of Louisiana which included Alabama. 
The British flag, Alabama’s second, was 
hoisted into the place of the French flag, 
and there it remained for about twenty 
years. 

But the time at last arrived when the 
people of America, many of whom were 
in the third or fourth generation of native 
born, began to feel that their love was 
for this land—not England. America was 
theirs, for they had made it. England, on 
the other hand, felt that she should reap 
some benefits after all her trouble of es- 
tablishing this American colony. Their 
differences inevitably led to war, which 
broke loose in 1776. 

The American Revolution was at its 
height in 1790, and Spain, who had sided 
with America, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to seize from England the land 
along the Gulf coast adjoining her Louisi- 
ana possessions. This was accomplished 
by the capable and gallant young governor 
of Louisiana, Don Galvez—and the flag of 
Spain then became the third flag to be 
saluted in the Alabama city of Mobile. 

Having won the war and their inde- 
pendence, the Americans organized their 
own government, and formed the United 
States of America. England was dispos- 
sessed of all her holdings below the Cana- 
dian border, so the part of Alabama that 
lay above the Spanish coastal territory 
became American. While the flag of Spain 
continued to dominate the southern por- 
tion, the United States flag would have 
flown in the northern section of Alabama 
if there had been any flagpoles there. But 
this was wilderness country with only an 
occasional white man wandering through 
to trade with the Indians. The trader 
flaunted no flag, for it was far better to 
have it clearly understood that he came in 
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peace, as a friend, when he walked into 
an Indian camp. 

The American part of Alabama lay in 
the Mississippi Territory, but Georgia, 
also, had a claim through a mistake in her 
charter. There were, also, the old French 
claims, and between them all, and the 
Spaniards to boot, there was much trouble 
and confusion. Boundaries were undefined, 
and titles insecure, and trade disputes were 
continuous. To further multiply the 
trouble, the five nations of Indians, es- 
pecially the Creeks, were becoming more 
and more reluctant to give way to the 
whites. Though the Creek, or Muskogee, 
Indians had come from Mexico into Ala- 
bama during the long period between the 
De Soto invasion and the coming of the 
French, and had wrested the land from the 
former inhabitants, they strongly resented 
the same thing happening to them. At 
this time, they had as their king the great 
statesman and leader, Alexander McGil- 
livary, who had formed a powerful con- 
federacy of all the Indian tribes of this 
section. Possessed of a full share of Scotch 
shrewdness, Indian duplicity, and French 
charm, which bloods formed his heritage, 
he turned all his talents to the best pos- 
sible advantage of both himself and his 
Indian subjects. He had been deprived 
of his father, who had been forced to re- 
turn to Scotland, and of his large inherit- 
ance, by the English, and _ bitterness 
wrangled within him to the continuous 
harassment of the white people. Every- 
body courted his friendship, but he played 
them all against each other. Constant and 
serious aggravations were stirred up be- 
tween the white factions and the Indians. 
After a long and costly struggle, the 
Indians were finally subdued by federal 
troops under Andrew Jackson, and re- 
moved from Alabama out into the west. 

With England still smarting from the 
results of the Revolution, a new fight was 
easily touched off. Though America did 
not really want the war of 1812, it did 
serve to clear up a few things. For one, 
it presented an opportunity to get rid of 
the Spanish in the southern sections. 
Through a settlement with Napoleon, in 
1801, Spain had returned all the territory 
of Louisiana which lay west of. the Missis- 
sippi River to France, leaving Spain in 


possession of only East and West Florida, 


[ 21 ] 
which included the narrow strip along 
the coast to Lake Ponchantrain. After 
two years Napdleon became badly in need 
of money and sold Louisiana to the United 
States at a great bargain. As the war 
progressed, an opportune discovery re- 
vealed that Spain had formed a secret 
alliance with England. Now was the time 
to oust the Spanish once and for all. West 
Florida was easily conquered in a few 
engagements, and making another terri- 
torial purchase, the United States bought 
East Florida from Spain in 1819. All of 
Alabama was at last under one flag, the 
American Star Spangled Banner, our 
fourth flag. 

During the two years of territorial status, 
a great influx of new inhabitants came 
into Alabama from all directions, but 
mostly from the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
some from Virginia. Alabama was made 

a state in 1819, and, except for a little 
cloud of something known as “nullifica- 
tion,” enjoyed for forty years a prosperous 
and delightful existence, as did the other 
part of the south during those years. But 
too much prosperity may be a dangerous 
thing. Pressure began to be felt from the 
northern sections, and soon a confederacy 
of the southern states was formed for the 
purpose of secession. Montgomery was 
made capital of the Southern Confederacy 
(though it was later moved to Richmond), 
and Jefferson Davis became its president. 

The flag of the United States was 
brought down, but there was none to take 
its place for no flag had been made for 
the new Confederacy. However, some 
ladies of Montgomery, deeming it un- 
seemly to have no flag to whip away any 
shadows of doubt that might arise, got 
together and made a flag of significant 
design painted on dark blue silk. It was 
sometimes called the Flag of the Republic 
of Alabama, but became more commonly 
known as the Flag of Secession, and was 
the fifth flag to fly over Alabama. It 
served a temporary purpose, while the new 

government was being formed. Within a 
few weeks a new flag was ready and the 
Flag of Secession was laid away. It dis- 
appéared during the fighting and was not 
heard of again until 1929 when it was 
located in a historical museum in Iowa, 
having been brought there by a member 
of an infantry division that had raided the 
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Capitol in Montgomery. Steps were taken 
immediately relative to having the flag 
returned to Alabama, and after about ten 
_ years of negotiating the Iowa Legislature 
finally passed authorizing the 
- return of the flag, to be carried out for- 
_ mally, with a color guard, the expense of 
the trip to be borne by the State of Iowa. 
Before a joint session of the Alabama Sen- 
ate and islature on March 9th, 1939, 
the flag was formally and officially re- 
turned to Alabama by the Iowa delegation. 
Governor Frank M. Dixon received the 
flag for the State of Alabama, and it is 
_ now preserved in the Department of 
_ Archives and History in Montgomery. A 
_ duplicate flag has been made to stand in 
the show case there along with the other 
_ flags of Alabama’s sovereignties—a mag- 
nificent display. 
Tt was at the instigation of Governor 
_ Barry Moore of Alabama that the prom- 
- iment artist of the day, Mr. Nicholae 
_ Marschal, was asked to design the official 
flag for the Confederacy. One month after 
_ the new government was organized, the 
_ flag of the Confederacy, the Stars and Bars, 
was unfurled with fitting ceremony and 
_ booming of cannon, and was raised to the 
top of the flagstaff on the dome of the 
_ Capitol by Miss Letitia Tyler, grand- 
_ daughter of former President Tyler. The 
new flag was very beautiful, but on the 
_ battlefield it too much resembled the Stars 
and Stripes which was carried by the 
_ northern troops. The design was changed 
and another flag was adopted, but this one, 
having a white background, was mistaken 
_ for a flag of truce. Finally, the union of 
the Stars and Bars, with the cross of St. 
Andrews extending over the entire area of 
the flag, was used to carry in battle. This 
one was successful, and become the pop- 
ular and beloved Confederate Flag that we 
know to-day. It did not have a long career, 
but it had a glorious one! Never has a 
cause been more gallantly defended, under 
more distressing hardship. Practically 
every able-bodied son of our state answered 
_ the call, and, like those earlier Alabamians, 
the brave and noble Creeks, he never 
wavered, but fought furiously until the 
- last. Even women and children rose to the 
- occasion, and, in many instances, the very 
_ slaves who were gaining their freedom re- 


: mained faithful to their Southern ties. 
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The South, what was left of it, capitulated 
after four tragic years, and the Flag of the 
Confederacy—the sixth flag to proclaim 
the government of Alabama—was furled 
forever. (I may add, however, that it may 
still be seen around, waving a little from 
time to time). 

The state flag of Alabama, which was 
adopted in 1895, was formed from the de- 
sign of the Confederate Battleflag, using 
the Cross of St. Andrews in red on a white 
field. Like the Battleflag, it is supposed 
to be square in shape, but (as was ob- 
served by the delegates to the DAR Con- 
ference in Montgomery last year) it is 
often portrayed as rectangular. The Ala- 
bama State Flag flies from the dome of 
the Capitol when our lawmakers are in 
session there, and from a tall staff beside 
the Capitol building on other days. 


With the United States once more united, 
the Stars and Stripes rose again to the 
high places in both the eyes and the hearts 
of the Southern people. Once their cause 
was lost, they accepted defeat in good 
spirit and took their places beside the 
blood brothers they had fought—united 
now, more strongly than ever, into one 
indivisible nation. 
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In order that the honor of our national 
emblem may be protected from accidental 
or purposeful abuse, and that proper rev- 
erence may be assured, certain rules and 
regulations, largely through the efforts of 
Representative Sam Hobbs of Alabama, 
were formed into Code and made United 
States law No. 623 by the 77th Congress, 
in 1941, 


There have been only few instances 
when civilian law has been called upon to 
defend any misuse of the flag, but the law 
has been tested and upheld. Most misuses 
of the flag are through ignorance, or in- 
difference because of ignorance. People 
would, no doubt, be glad to observe these 
rules if they knew what they were. Pam- 
phlets concerning flag etiquette and copies 
of the Flag Code may be obtained from the 
American Legion and other sources, and it 
would be good if every American citizen 
had one, or would at least become familiar 
with it in some way. Proper regard and 
reverence for one’s flag i at one’s re- 
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Or all the years that have made up my 
own personal fight against polio, I think 
I can say the past summer has been the 
most trying period. 

It was a summer that brought two com- 
re separate developments, one ex- 

ilarating, the other disheartening. 

The heart-warming part of the polio 
season which has just passed was the fact 
that incidence was less than half as high 
as the five-year average, about 11,000 cases 
for the year. Another wonderful fact is 
that this was a record-breaking summer in 
the history of immunization, for more 
than 40 million people had started their 

olio vaccinations, with the Salk vaccine 
fieaaisd only a little over a year before. 

But the terrible part of those statistics is 
that polio vaccine sat on shelves in some 
communities last summer while polio inci- 
dence climbed! 

I came to know this disease in a tragic 
way. At the time tragedy struck our family 
seven years ago, when my daughter died 
of polio, there was nothing to be done to 
ward off this spectre. We did all we could, 
and it wasn’t enough. In the dark days 
following, we had that small comfort—we 
had done all that was humanly possible at 
the time. 

Today, in many instances, parents would 
not have that comfort. Millions have not 
taken full advantage of the blessing of 
the Salk vaccine. Unless many more mil- 
lions of people are vaccinated, there will 
be still more polio patients next summer. 

Polio is always a time of anguish ana 
heartbreak for a parent. But how much 
more crushing for a parent to have to 
realize: “I did not do all I could. Because 
of carelessness, because of an oversight, 
I did not have my child vaccinated.” 

This, then, is our first big job in the 
unfinished fight against polio: To prevent 
parents from undergoing added anguish 


Na 
The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


tional chairman of women’s activities 


next summer by reminding them now to 
start vaccinations for all their family. 

Commercial vaccine is not expensive and 
there are now millions of doses available. 
It should be used by everybody, certainly 
up to age 35. Your doctor can obtain 
supplies quite easily now through his 
regular drug supply sources. Many doctors 
have streamlined office procedures so that 
they can inoculate children and their par- 
ents in one office call. The regular office 
visit fee usually covers both vaccine and 
administration of each shot. Some doctors 
are providing special “vaccine hours” in 
their offices for their patients at a stated 
time. 

There is another source of vaccine, that 
supplied with funds from the Federal 
Government. For latest information on 
the way this is distributed in your com- 
munity, check with your doctor, your 
health officer or your Chapter of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
Conditions vary from state to state, but 
few states have used all of their share 
of the $53,600,000 which Congress appro- 
priated for the purchase and administra- 
tion of Salk vaccine for the under-20 age 
group and expectant mothers. 

Vaccine purchased with these Federal 
funds must be offered free of charge for 
the product itself, although doctors may 
charge for their services. No means test 
is required of any persons requesting this 
free vaccine. 

And in 1957, there will be a third source 
of vaccine. To help prevent new polio 
cases in families who cannot afford vac- 
cinations, $10,000,000 has been included 
in the 1957 March of Dimes needs to be 
used for inoculations wherever other re- 
sources are not available. 

When you talk with your National 
Foundation Chapter about the vaccine situ- 
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Mrs. Thomas E. Maury, 


Aurora, Illinois 
National Chairman, 


Honor Roll Committee 


Mae Maury was voted membership in Barbara 
Standish Chapter, Hoopeston, Illinois in 1925 and 
transferred to the Aurora Chapter in 1929. She 
has been an indefatigable worker in the Illinois 
Society as chapter regent, State Chairman of Ap- 
proved Schools and of National Defense, as State 
Recording Secretary and State Regent 1947-1949 
and this is her sixth year as State Parliamentarian. 
She has been National Vice Chairman of Press 
Relations, Vice Chairman of the House Committee 
and a member of the Resolutions Committee for 
several years and for the past three years was Na- 
tional Vice Chairman of National Defense. She 
has been an ardent Red Cross worker since 1943 
and is on the National Resolutions Committee of 


the Red Cross. 


Mrs. Robert King Wise, 


Columbia, South Carolina 


National Chairman, 
D.A.R. Good Citizens 


Mary DeWalt Hunter Wise became a D.A.R. 
in 1923 as an active member of Columbia Chapter. 
She has served the South Carolina Society in many 
ways and was State Regent 1949-1952 and Vice 
President General 1952-1955. She is a graduate 
of Winthrop College and holds an M.A. in English 
from the University of South Carolina. 

Mrs. Wise is especially interested in many pa- 
triotic and civic organizations and especially in the 
patriotic training of the young. “If we are to 
maintain our American Way of Life,” Mrs. Wise 
says, “it is imperative that we instill in our young 
people a patriotism so great that nothing can 
swerve them from the goal of maintaining the 
principles of justice, loyalty, freedom and democ- 
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Miss Katherine Matthies, 


Seymour, Connecticut 


National Chairman, 


Conservation Committee 


Miss Katherine Matthies has been a member of 
Sarah Ludlow Chapter, Connecticut since 1922 and 
she is still serving her chapter as Treasurer and 
Chairman of Approved Schools and Honor Roll. 
In New England, mention of her name suggests 
Hillside School for Boys to which she has been 
especially devoted. 

Miss Matthies has served her state in many 
capacities including State Regent. Right now 
she is Connecticut’s first Organizing Secretary and 
we predict some new chapters as a result. Kath- 
erine Matthies has missed but one Continental Con- 
gress since 1924, She served nine years as a page 
and several years as a teller and as Vice Chairman 
of Tellers. She has been a National Chairman of 
Approved Schools and of Student Loan. She is a 
past Corresponding Secretary General and Third 
Vice President General. 


Ralph W. Newland, 


Mrs. 


St. Joseph, Michigan 
National Chairman, D.A.R. Museum 


Besides being Curator General, Mrs. Newland is 
by virtue of her office also National Chairman of 
the D.A.R. Museum. Our Museum attracts thou- 
sands of visitors month after month and the collec- 
tion of Americana is one of the finest. Mrs. 
Newland has established a “Friends of the Museum” 
committee. The Museum has limited funds and no 
source of income other than gifts. The Art Fund 
is used for restoration of our paintings, the orchid 
note paper receipts for the restoration of the orchid 
patterned fabric of the Caroline Scott Harrison 
gown, and the Moses card money and gifts are the 
“ways and means.” 
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It was in June 1918 that Jeannette Jack- 
son came to the National Society to work 
“just for the summer months.” Thirty- 
eight summers have passed . . . and Jean- 
nette is still living up to her nickname at 
National Headquarters, given to her by 
Mrs. Robert J. Johnston, then Treasurer 
General in 1918, as “Johnny on the Spot.” 

As Chief Clerk of the Treasurer Gen- 
eral’s membership department since 1936 
she has seen many changes. The member- 
ship was around 100,000 in 1918 and is 
now close to 184,000. Considering the fact 
that her department keeps the financial 
standing of the individual members, and 
records all transfers, deaths, resignations, 
reinstatement, and enters the names of all 
newly admitted members on the permanent 
ledgers, we can safely say that Jeannette 
knows the “ups and downs” of our mem- 
bership. Even with all of this detail under 
her control she found time to lend a hand 


JEANNETTE JACKSO 
Chief Clerk, 

Treasurer General’s Office, 
Me 


on the Credentials Committee and was 
helpful with this work when the Congresses 
were held out of Washington. 

She is proud to be a member of the 
Noble Wymberly Jones Chapter of Shell- 
man, Georgia, having transferred from the 
Mary Washington Chapter of Washington, 
D. C. to the Georgia Chapter when it was 
building up its membership. 

Mrs. Avon J. Jackson is a native Wash- 
ingtonian and lives just a few miles from 
the birthplace of her Revolutionary An- 
cestor. Her special Sunday obligation— 
when she is not thinking by day of the 
D.A.R. membership, is her Fourth Grade 
Class at St. Patrick’s Episcopal Church 
School which she has taught for many 
years, and the Choir. Somehow, too, she 
finds time to give to her garden, and gen- 
erously keeps offices at National Head- 
quarters abloom, in season, with bouquets 
which show her expert gardening skill. 
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5 ge is a time of stock taking. 
After the pressures of the holiday season 
thousands of businesses will take inventory 
to determine what of their offerings should 
be discontinued, what should be disposed 
of even if at a temporary loss, what rear- 
rangement is indicated for easier or 
smoother operation, and what new stocks 
and equipment are needed to satisfy old 
customers and attract new ones. 

Organizations are likely to overlook the 
fact that they too should take inventory. 
With growing urgency for the work that 
they do and increasing demands upon the 
individual member to do it, countless clubs 
and societies continue to amble along with 
worn out methods and with techniques 
that fail to keep pace with growing obli- 
gations and responsibilities. 

In the years since World War I—when 
this Society was officially recorded as ren- 
dering the greatest war service of any 
organization of comparable size and pur- 
pose—the peace-time service of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution to 
country and to citizens and non-citizens 
alike has been phenomenal. It is possible 
that this continuous voluntary accomplish- 
ment of historical, educational and patri- 
otic purposes may still be unequaled by 
any organization of equal membership. 

During the months that I have been 
parliamentarian of the National Society, 
however, I have become convinced that, 
while the Society carries on its vast and 
far-reaching projects for others, it should 
at the same time take stock of what it 
may do for itself; of what it may do to 
promote a sense of well being within the 
membership. Letters from all parts of the 
country have pointed up the fact that with 
some attention upon why and how we do, 
rather than with the principal emphasis 
upon what we do, our Society could do 
more with the same money and less effort. 
In a word, there is a challenge to make 
the soundness of our methods equal the 
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height of our ideals. To operate the So- 
ciety upon sound parliamentary principles 
—a balanced respect for the rights of the 
organization, the majority, the minority, 
the individual member—is equal in im- 
portance to operating upon sound fiscal 
and business policies, for it is through re- 
spect for these rights that membership be- 
comes a richer experience and service a re- 
warding satisfaction. Furthermore, this 
respect for a procedure that is fair and 
just to the greatest possible number is a 
potent factor in creating an atmosphere 
in which the work of the Society can 
thrive. 

Perhaps the first step in our stock taking 
is for each member, chapter, or state or- 
ganization to develop an awareness that 
what you do on the local or state level 
is directly linked with what the Society 
does on the national level, for You are 
the National Society. Furthermore, the 
National Society must treat every member 
or unit alike—each one of its 180,000 
members, each one of its 2800 Chapters, 
each one of its state organizations. Fair- 
ness demands that it can do no more for 
one than it can do for all under the same 
circumstances. : 

A few examples from the parliamen- 
tarian’s correspondence illustrate this link 
between individual members or units and 
the National Society as a whole. 

Four chapters mailed their current by- 
laws asking that the National Parliamen- 
tarian make the necessary revisions. To 
comply with such a request from all chap- 
ters would mean the establishment of an 
office in Washington, a staff, several years 
of work, long delay, and thousands of 
dollars. 

The chapters that make such a request 
are in reality inviting the National Society 
to raise the dues. But more important, 
perhaps, they are not doing for them- 
selves what they expect those whom they 
serve to do. In our many activities, 


Americanism, Manual for Citizenship, 
Student Loan and Scholarship, and all the 
others—the Society expects those whom it 
helps to do their part. It explains the con- 
ditions under which the help can become 
available and counts upon the recipients 
to meet these conditions. From one of our 
chapters, on the other hand, we had a re- 
quest for 38 copies of the Model for Chap- 
ter Bylaws (for which the chapter was 
willing to pay) to save the chapter the 
necessity of having them printed. 

Aside from the fact that the Model was 
only an outline chart adaptable to the 
needs of all chapters, the National Society 
could not meet the request of this one 
chapter without being in a position to 
supply individual copies for its 180,000 
members. 

More than a dozen Chapter Regents re- 
ported that no explanation of the method 
of considering and adopting a revision of 
chapter bylaws had been received. It de- 
veloped later that several of these regents, 
in finding a letter from the parliamentarian 
in with the letters of National Chairmen, 
had concluded, “I’ll look at that some 
ether time”—and had then forgotten it. 
Meanwhile the Revisions Committee 
waited; the regent said, “There’s been 
nothing from Washington:” and somebody 
wrote to ask why the chapter had been 
overlooked. 


Other chapters wrote to ask for enough 
copies of this same letter for each member 
of their Revisions Committee. Here again, 
the principal value of the letter was over- 
looked. Its contents—largely the procedure 
in substituting a revision for existing by- 
laws—was of use primarily for the regent 
and the chairman to whom it was addressed. 

Perhaps the first step in the society’s 
stock taking is to know your stock. 

Within the state organizations also are 
similar problems. From one state comes 
this appeal: “I am unable to get from the 
previous regent or the previous parliamen- 
tarian the Guide for State Bylaws. I would 
very much appreciate your help in this 
matter.” 

Unfortunately, except for trying to find 
another copy of the Guide, the National 
Parliamentarian is unable to help. To 
solve such problems there must be an in- 
creased awareness that continuities must be 
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preserved; that basic material and infor- 
mation pertaining to completed projects 
should become a part of the permanent 
files of the chapter or state; and that ma- 
terials pertaining to continuing or uncom- 
pleted projects should be passed on to 
incoming officers or chairmen. It is a duty 
as well as a privilege, as you retire, to 
serve your society and to safeguard its 
future by helping your successor to take 
up the work where you left off. Helps 
and instructions issued by the society for 
the furtherance of its work should not be- 
come personal possessions unless so desig- 
nated. 

Incidentally, failure to build up even- 
ness of transition from one administration 
to another is a factor toward the difficulty 
of securing officers, a growing problem 
reported by chapters and states. Each time 
that you make it difficult for one officer 
to begin or to continue the work, you in- 
crease the difficulty of securing her suc- 
cessor. . 

The work load is sometimes thrown out of 
balance by one unit attempting to carry 
more than its share of the burden. Several 
states, for example, include in their bylaws 
a large amount of material copied verbatim 
from the Bylaws of the National Society. 
Rather than rendering a service by so doing, 
these states are destroying a relationship 
that should be encouraged between chapter 
member and the National Society. In sup- 
port of this opinion, letters of inquiry 
have come from a number of these states 
asking where this or that rule or require- 
ment was to be found—“The State By- 
laws don’t have it.” The answer was in 
the National Bylaws. By holding the State 
Bylaws to its functions in relationship to 
the chapters, the state will be building up 
a closer relationship between chapters and 
state, and at the same time between chap- 
ters and the National Society. 

Each of these situations has illustrated 
one or another phase of that balanced re- 
spect for rights referred to early in this 
article. To pursue this stock taking further 
can be challenging and profitable. Basic- 
ally it can become a means by which this 
society can demonstrate that the principles 
upon which this republic is founded can 
and do work. Happily, it is an experiment 
and a privilege in w 
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ake Living Our Convictions With Gratitude = 
Ips 
“0 As we enter this New Year and look 
ig. about us, and realize our many blessings, 
our hearts swell with gratitude. How can 
we ever repay our Revolutionary statesmen 
a for their wisdom in providing us with a 
a Bill of Rights against government tyranny, 
ilty and a Constitutional government for our 
em sovereign states? 
— And yet, as we enumerate our blessings 
— in the field of political and economic free- 
uss doms, we realize that many of them are 
, under attack from outside forces and from 
our own misguided citizens. It is axio- 
of matic that free nations are seldom, if 
Ty ever, conquered by outside forces. More 
ral often they collapse from within, weakened 
ws by cross purposes, confused thinking, and 
‘am mixed loyalties. They succumb to a lack MRS, MARY BARCLAY (MRS. RAY L.) ERB, 
ty. of convictions. National Chairman 
ng, In what better way could we show our : 
nip gratitude this New Year than to start citizens? Are you studying the texts of — 
ter living our convictions openly, if necessary, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Ip- belligerently, and with gratitude for the Rights, the Covenant of Human Rights 
iry opportunity of living as free people. Grati- and the Genocide Treaty? Do you 
tes aa can become a very vital, living quality understand the reasons for opposition to 
re- in our lives. If we set out individually to these three by our National Society? When 
By- crusade for our American institutions that you are berated as a Super-Patroit, are you 
in mean so much to us, the quality of our silenced, or with a prayer for wisdom and 
ate gratitude will attract to us new and greater guidance do you continue to raise your 
to opportunities for service. voice in defense of our Constitution and 
up When was the last time you acted upon the liberties we enjoy under it? There is 
nd a deep-seated conviction, perhaps contrary no community in this country, no matter 
Ap- to every one in your group? Or have you how far it may be removed from Wash- 
been telling yourself recently, “There is ington, that is not beset by constant efforts 
ed nothing I can do?” Have you tried to keep to alter our way of life to the detriment 
Fa informed regarding proposed legislation ? of our own people and to the benefit of 
his Are you evaluating the activities of the other nations. ; 
‘ee United World Federalists and the Atlantic A more subtle form of propaganda is 
' Union Committee? Are you studying the readily seen in the black-out of our na- — 
2 United Nations and NATO, keeping in tional history, advocated by many of our 
his mind the possibility of expansion of one modern teachers. And with our discarded 
les or the other into a world government? history, go the values and traditions of 
- Are you discussing UNESCO and the Constitutional government. We are con- 
ent various United Nations agencies and their fronted everywhere with a rising contempt 
ay effect on the freedom of United States for Congress, which is after all, our public 
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servant and our direct representative in 
Washington. Congress can be made to be 
what we wish it to be. The House of 
Representatives has four times as many 
members as has the Senate and is elected 
every two years. We should insist that 
the Lower House take a more active part 
in our legislative program, because they 
are more directly answerable to the public. 

Much of our press and the amusement 
world have recently popularized the down- 
grading of loyalty to one’s own country. 
Our school children are taught to replace 
a natural loyalty and self-interest for a 
concern about other countries, whose in- 
terests under world government would have 
prior claim to our pocket-books and our 
resources. Our freedoms are being con- 
stantly mitigated by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court as well as the Federal 
Government’s encroachment upon the 
rights of the sovereign states. 

Under the Constitution Congress has 
equal powers with the Supreme Court and 
the Executive Department; but there is 
much to indicate that this absolute equality 
is by the taking of more 
power by the Executive, and by certain 
decisions of the Supreme Court. The 
erosion of our individual liberties, as well 
as the rights of our soverign states, is due 
to the efforts of some of our leaders to 
replace our treaty making powers vested 
solely in Congress, with “Convention*- 
making powers” exerted by the President. 
These convention-making powers could 
destroy our sovereignty and make us a 
subject of world government. (*Conven- 
tion: “An international agreement, now 
usually less formal than a treaty.”—Web- 
ster’s Collegiate Dictionary.) 

Much of the program of the United Na- 
tions, with its infiltrating efforts, is aimed 
at conditioning us to a new way of think- 
ing. The spread of foreign thinking in our 
midst has been greatly assisted by the 
presence of secret agents and undesirable 
elements. There is a laxness somewhere, 
otherwise this would not be possible. 

All of our safeguards against abuses 
of governmental power are still in our 
possession, and yet more than 50% of our 
citizens are too indifferent to vote. We 
have one of the lowest voting records of 
any of the Western countries. One of the 
greatest dangers to our freedom is in- 
difference. It is easier to fight a violent, 
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aggressive force, than a concealed enemy. 
The battle of convictions is a never ending 
struggle against apathy. 

We all have more influence than we take 
the trouble to use. Self-exertion is a pow- 
erful releasing force. You will be amazed 
at the number of small opportunities, and 
some not so small, confronting you every 
day, to set people right in their thinking; 
to write a letter of appreciation to a news- 
paper for taking a courageous stand on a 
public issue; to organize a writing cam- 
paign against a local injustice. 

And, on your first discouraging day, 
read a book on the Revolutionary struggles 
of our forefathers. Try to appreciate their 
courage in fighting for independence in 
an age of colonialism. Try to imagine the 
hardships of pioneer living, the grinding 
toil of the mothers and wives of those 
early days. 

Even George Washington had his de- 
tractors, who talked then much as our One 
Worlders talk today. In the colonies there 
were many socially ambitious wives and 
mothers who abhored that upstart of a 
Washington who wanted to fight the noble 
British, They entertained the Red Coated 
Officers of King George lavishly, while 
Washington’s men were starving and freez- 
ing on the banks of the Delaware. These 
women valued their social position, held 
by the patronizing favor of the British, as 
of far greater importance than their politi- 
cal freedoms. 

We have thrilled at the brave but futile 
efforts of those who have rebelled against 
the cruel oppression of the socialized state 
in East Berlin, and recently in Posnan, 
Poland and Budapest, Hungary. How much 
more courageous we should be, as citizens 
in a free land. We need not fight to es- 
tablish our rights, only to keep those 
freedoms we inherited. And yet the slaves 
rebelling against communism in all the 
satellites of Russia put us to shame for 
courage and ingenuity. 

Let us add thankfulness to our deter- 
mination to use our freedom wisely in 
fighting to retain our liberties; thankful 
for our daily opportunities to speak and 
act courageously. 


A Warning 


“War to the hilt between communism 
and capitalism is inevitable. Today, of 
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course, we are not strong enough to attack. 
Our time will come in 20 or 30 years. To 
win we shall need the element of surprise. 
The bourgeoisie will have to be put to 
sleep. So we shall begin by launching the 
most spectacular peace movement on rec- 
ord. There will be electrifying overtures 
and unheard of concessions. The capitalist 
countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice 
to cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist.” 
—Dimitry Z. Manuilsky, Presiding Officer 
United Nations Security Council, 1949. 
From a Speech before the Lenin School 
of Political Warfare, 1931. 


Shall We Withdraw? 


At a recent State Conference of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, a 
resolution calling for withdrawal by the 
United States from the United Nations if 
Red China is admitted, was adopted. 

In view of the increased efforts by the 
Atlantic Union Committee, the World Fed- 
eralists and the exponents of an expanded 
NATO to lead us into world government, 
it has seemed imperative that we seriously 
examine this subject. As a member of the 
United Nations and subject to its rulings, 
in which we have only one vote out of 
sixty, we should analyze the true objectives 
of this sovereign body and try to deter- 
mine what would be the inevitable results 
to our future as a free people if we remain 
in it, and what would be the results if we 
left it. 

We have good reason for believing that 
Red China, backed by Russia and England, 
will make another effort to be admitted 
into the United Nations shortly after the 
first of the new year. If Red China 
achieves this, we would see Nationalist 
China, our one true ally in the South 
Pacific, driven out because two govern- 
ments could not represent the Chinese 
people. This would mean an early capture 
of Formosa by Red China, followed by a 
similar action against South Korea, and 
our position in the Orient could be truly 
described as that of a “paper tiger.” 

In order to assess accurately the signifi- 
cance of our membership in the United 
Nations, we must examine thoroughly the 
original concept of the United Nations and 
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what it was intended to accomplish. New 
data is now coming to light to show that 
the idea for such a post-war organization 
originated with Stalin within three weeks 
after Hitler’s surprise attack. It was first 
mentioned, so far as we know now, in the 
Anglo-Soviet Mutual Assistance Pact signed 
by Eden of Great Britain and Molotov of 
Russia in Moscow on July 12, 1941. This 
pact was offered by Churchill in an effort 
to help Russia, and Stalin replied with its 
conditions, including joint assistance dur- 
ing the war, no separate peace and the 
formation of a world organization. Th 
stipulations of the pact were included in 
the Treaty by the same name signed in 
London in June, 1942. Roosevelt is sai 
to have claimed credit for the title “United 
Nations,” but the idea originated wi 
Stalin. From the beginning, this idea o 
a world organization was considered b 
many people as a good way to keep Russi 
in hand and prevent her further aggression 
after we won the war. 


In October, 1943, at the Meeting of the 
Prime Ministers in Moscow, our Secretary 
of State Hull, Eden and Molotov met to 
prepare the agenda for the Teheran Con- 
ference the following month. They offi- 
cially pledged unity to win the war and 
to form a world organization. The Com- 
munist publications of Europe were quick 
to begin an intensive campaign against any 
resistance to this new organization, par- 
ticularly in the United States, because, as 
one expressed it, “it would be necessary 
that the Americans should become open 
minded on this peace effort and on the 
treaties that were to follow.” The United 
Nations has proven itself to be simply the 
framework on which hang the treaties and 
conventions destined to destroy our sover- 
eignty by means of world government. 


The effects of our membership in the 
United Nations are both humiliating and 
a little terrifying. For the first time since 
we became a sovereign nation, our armies 
were denied victory. In the Korean war, 
we were manipulated into a position of 
weakness where we agreed to give the Red 
Chinese forces above the Yalu river sanc- 
tuary by our agreement not to attack 
them. It was said that if we did attack 
them, they would enter the war officially 
and make it a world-wide conflict. This 
reasoning was completely repudiated b 
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the fact that the Chinese communist forces 
did not enter the fight until they knew we 
would not fire on them. Had they been 
capable of starting a world conflict, would 
they have waited until we guaranteed them 
sanctuary ? 

But this disgrace was only the prelim- 
inary to a far greater humiliation and in- 
justice in regard to our Seventh Fleet in 
the South Pacific, which instead of protect- 
ing Chiang in his hard fight to retain a 
foothold on Formosa for his free Nation- 
alists, was converted into protection for 
British trade with the Red Chinese. It 
was also used to prevent Chiang and his 
men from entering the Korean war. The 
United Nations members decreed that Na- 
tionalist China must not be allowed to 
fight the North Koreans, who were assisted 
by the Red Chinese, although Russia was 
reinforcing them as well as the North 
Koreans with men, airplanes, tanks and 
raw materials. In short, the free people of 
Asia were being tied hand and foot by 
the United Nations in the uneven struggle 
against mighty Russia, because the United 
Nations assumed the right to direct the 
war, in which the United States furnished 
92% of the fighting forces. 

This.is only a small indication of what 
our lot would be under world government 
where we would furnish the lion’s share 
of the resources, manpower and atomic 
energy, to be placed at the disposal of 60 
voting nations whose interests would lead 
them to vote contrary to our single vote. 
In the Security Council there are fewer 
members, but Russia’s habit of vetoing any 
and all of our interests, places us at a 
similar disadvantage. 

It is argued in some quarters that al- 
though the United Nations is incapable of 
making decisions in such vital questions 
as wars, it is still successful in settling less 
difficult situations. The fact is its inability 
to solve most problems has led to the 
formation of regional pacts such as NATO, 
SEATO, and the Bagdad Treaty. 

Has America forgotten the several hun- 
dred members of our military forces still 
suffering imprisonment behind the Iron 
Curtain? As a signatory of the United 
Nations, we appear to be waiting for that 
organization to secure their freedom. This 
treatment of our own is disgraceful and 
a far cry from all national tradition. —__ 
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In view of the United Nations record, 
let us ask ourselves what might be the 
results of our leaving the United Nations. 
The only casualty would be the death of a 
few naive and unrealistic ideals held by 
starry-eyed people in the face of unassail- 
able facts. We would like to have a well- 
run organization of like-minded people, 
with a vote based on population, imple- 
menting the true desires for peace nurtured 
by all mankind. But adhering to an or- 
ganization that has proven itself to be the 
antithesis of such an ideal is not realistic 
or even safe. The first benefit would be 
the saving of our self-respect, our prestige 
as a world power and enormous sums of 
money. Our contributions in the past have 
amounted to more than one-third of all 
costs, and for the dubious benefit of one 
vote among a majority of hostile nations. 
Russia, with her three votes, pays a very 
small part of these costs. 

The property and the buildings of the 
United Nations in New York should be 
returned to the donors if we left the or- 
organization. The United Nations could 
meet in Paris or it could use the League 
of Nations buildings in Geneva. Europe 
is well endowed with suitable facilities for 
such an organization. The United Nations 
could still function without us, as it does 
now—a machinery for Russian domina- 
tion—but without our manpower, re- 
sources, funds or moral support. 

By leaving the United Nations we would 
not forfeit our connections and contacts 
with any nation with whom we now have 
diplomatic relations. We would “return to 
the traditional processes of diplomacy— 
direct negotiations conciliation, mediation, 
arbitration, and ad hoc international con- 
ferences as needed,” 


The United Nations was never con- 
ceived as a listening post, although the 
subversive agents of the satellite nations 
and of Russia have used it as a means of 
entering our country with full diplomatic 
immunity. As soon as we left the United 
Nations, the F.B.I. could begin at once 
deporting all undesirable persons now op- 
erating in this country under the guise of 
United Nations’ appointments. 

To assume our natural leadership in 
what there is left of the free world, we 
must take our moral stand against en- 
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William Henry Harrison (Valparaiso, Ind.). 
The October meeting revealed interesting facts 
to the members. The D.A.R. magazine has been 
ordered for the Valparaiso High School Library 
this year for the first time, and is again at the 
Valparaiso City Library as gifts from the chapter. 
Two members are sending the magazine to Mrs. 
William H. Morehouse at the Gable Nursing 
Home, in Valparaiso. 

Mrs. Nettie Dowdell Williams, chairman of 
the Genealogical Committee for the chapter, with 
volunteer help of chapter members has compiled 
two bound volumes of 400 typewritten pages each 
by copying 72 volumes of Marriage Records of 
Porter County, Indiana, stored in the County 
Clerk’s vault at the Court House in Valparaiso. 
One volume will be for reference at the Val- 
paraiso City Library in the D.A.R. section, and 
the other one is being sent to the Library in 
Washington, D. C. Her next project after com- 
pleting the marriage records, will be to compile 
the recorded Wills at the Court House of Porter 
County, Indiana. Mrs. W. E. Swanson gave us 
the history of the twenty-six Christian (church 
affiliated) Colleges in the State of Indiana (a fine 
idea for other chapters to follow for a program). 
The sister of our member, Mrs. J. H. Spindler, 
taught for 28 years at the Berry School at Mt. 
Berry, Georgia, and is Mrs. George Arthur Haw- 
kins (Ruth Bacon), who retired from her teach- 
ing career four years ago at the age of 80. At 
the Berry School, she was teacher of business 
administration. Mrs. Spindler (Ruby Bacon) 
and Mrs. Hawkins (Ruth Bacon) began teaching 
near Lowell, Indiana in Lake County. Mrs. 
Hawkins resides in Anniston, Alabama, with her 
daughter, Mrs. Alfred Coleman, and is a member 
of the Bienville Chapter. She was a guest at our 
opening meeting this fall. 

Mrs, Jane Moore Hamilton Blachly 
Magazine Chairman 


Gaviota (Long Beach, Calif.), received first 
hand information of conditions in Russia at the 
meeting October 9, held in Municipal Art Center. 
Dr. Wallace Moore, Dean of Education and 
Psychology, Long Beach State College, and con- 
sultant in U.S.LS., in his talk titled “A Visit 
Behind the Iron Curtain,” told of the incon- 
sistencies between the wages and the cost of 
clothing and commodities, and of the inadequate 
housing of the masses. He further stated that 
he was given the use of a car and guide, but 
that he was never permitted to be alone with 
the guide, and that all answers to him and 
other tourists seemed to have been formulated 
by those in authority. Mrs. R. M. Brougher, 
program chairman, introduced Dr. Moore. 

Mrs. Roy H. Wolfers, music chairman, pre- 
sented Mr. Henri Scanlon of Singers’ Workshop, 
who, accompanied by Mr. Keith Driscoll, sang 
“I Believe” and “America, the Beautiful.” De- 
fense Chairman, Mrs, Harry Traffert, in con- 
cluding her defense talk, displayed fifteen 
magazines, newssheets, and press releases (all 


of which she receives regularly) from which 
D.A.R. National Defense Headquarters select i 
material for distribution. 

In the business session, Mrs. C. L. Carpenter, > 
Regent, commended the chapter for making the | 
Gold Honor Roll for three years, and stressed 
that the chapter should reach for an even higher — 
goal for 1956-57. Mrs. Carpenter spoke of the 
merits of the poems in the recent book “To Each 
His Song” by Mrs. Elizabeth Moore Tracy, a 
member of our Chapter. Miss Bessie Lee Skinner, 
Registrar, introduced the new members, Mrs. 
Hardy Wray and Mrs, LaVerne Butcher. Mrs. 
Grace Meeker, former instructor in Crossnore 
Schools visited the Chapter. 

The meeting was opened with a gavel made — 
from wood from the White House, secured during — 
the last remodeling, and the members faced the 
flag in a standard made from a piece of an elm 
tree in Cambridge, Massachusetts, under which 
George Washington took command of the Ameri- 
can Army July 3, 1775. “ 

At the conclusion of the program, Mrs, Carroll | 
R. Thorn and twelve assisting hostesses served - 


Rebecca (Mrs. C. L.) Carpenter 
Regent 


pe (Lebanon, Pa.) for Constitution Day — 
1956, the Committee on National Defense dis-— 
tributed stickers and posters to merchants, 
restaurants, and so on, invited ministers in several — 
churches to make mention of the day in their | 
bulletins, and requested the Superintendents of 
Schools to call attention to Constitution Week — 
in their bulletins to teachers. 

Throughout Constitution Week the Constitution 
was displayed on the bulletin board in the main | 
lobby of the Lebanon High School, flanked by 
an American flag, and illuminated by a spot-— 
light. In Harpel’s store window, the owner was 
gracious enough to display a framed copy of the 
Constitution between two American flags, It 
was most attractive. 

In my English classroom I requested each pupil 
to recite a patriotic selection, ranging from 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and “America” to — 
“The Gettysburg Address” and the Preamble to 
the Constitution. At some time in the year each — 
pupil will recite from memory each of these. ; 

Let me add in passing that the American his- 
tory department in our Lebanon High School is — 
a strong one, and definitely one that is patriotic. 

Martha H. Ross 
Chairman of National Defense 


Philip Freeman (Connellsville, Penna.) ac- — 
tivities of the entire year were focused upon the — 
major event which was the erection of a memorial — 
marker to be dedicated on August 11, 1956 at 
the new bridge in Connellsville which spans the 
Youghiogheny River at Stewarts Crossing. With 
the efficient aid of Mrs. Carroll Boyd as Chair- 
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man, the beautiful marker holding the N.S.D.A.R. 
seal was dedicated with great dignity and pre- 
sented to the city of Connellsville. It was 
graciously accepted by Mayor Abe I. Daniels who 
commended the D.A.R. local Chapter on its work 
and great pride it has taken in civic affairs. The 
marker reads: “Dedicated to the memory of the 
men and women who served their country during 
the Revolutionary and all succeeding wars.” The 
history of Stewart’s Crossing was read by Mrs. 
Malcolm 


During the morning of August 11, 1956 the 
Philip Freeman Chapter, D.A.R. joined with the 
Youghiogheny Chapter, S.A.R. to pay tribute to 
Colonel William Crawford and Zachariah Connell. 
Mrs;~E.-F. Clarke, Regent, placed a wreath at 
the tombstone of Zachariah Connell, the founder 
of our town. 

Mrs, T. G. McLellan, Past Chapter Regent, was 
Chairman of our Sesquicentennial Committee. 
She decorated a store window containing out- 
standing pieces of antiquity—our American flag 
when it had but 45 stars, copper ladles, candle 
mold and candle snuffers made by one of the first 
councilmen of Connellsville (1806-07) Lt. Jonas 
Colestock; also sheet music dating back to 1890 
given by Mrs. Homer Davis, a pioneer family 
of our city. 

Mrs. Fred L. Norton, our Press Chairman, 
characterized American Indian Queen Alliquippa 
during the ten-day Sesquicentennial Celebration. 
She appeared in a true doeskin (the deer were 
killed by local hunters during the past two years) 
Indian dress and all its accessories. 

Miss Mildred Reiter, Dean of Girls in the 
Connellsville Jointure High School, spoke on the 
Modern Trends in Education as a part of 
American Education Week Program, on Novem- 
ber 14, 1956 at our regular Chapter meeting. 

Mrs. Fred L. Norton, Press Chairman 


Swe-kat-si (Ogdensburg, N. Y.) held its 
Sixteenth Anniversary Luncheon, June 1, 1956, 
at the Crescent Hotel. Honor was paid to the 
Founders and ex-Regents. A single white lighted 
taper was used as a symbol of deep respect and 
loving memory for those departed. Yellow roses 
were given to ex-Regents present and sent to 
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those with the longest membership record. Mrs. 
F. D. Earl topped the list with 59 years. Mrs. 
Leo Frank, since deceased, and her sister, 
Mrs. Julius Frank had 57 years each, as did 
Mrs. J. A. Lamping. Mrs. W. Grant Cooper was 
our 50-year celebrant. Dr. Cooper was also pres- 
ent to receive the D.A.R Award of Merit for his 
many contributions to our American Way of Life. 

The highlight of the program was a history of 
the chapter compiled from the Recorded Minutes, 
intact for 60 years. Mrs. M. M. Morse culled 
facts and humorous incidents from these eventful 
years to compose a memorable history. 

The Chapter Room has been maintained at the 
Library since October, 1897. At the first meet- 
ing, members were requested to bring a chair, 
plate, cup and saucer. Excursions by boat on 
the St. Lawrence River were among the happy 
social events. This valuable record has been filed 
in our archives. In 1956 the Chapter qualified 
for the Silver Honor Roll. Our beautiful room 
at the Library was completely renovated during 
the summer. This has truly been a banner year. 

Gertrude W. Gilmour, Regent 


Alexander Love (Houston, Texas). Our Chap- 
ter is pleased to report outstanding work has 
been done for 1955-56. We sponsored J. A. C. 
Clubs which won three national prizes at Con- 
tinental Congress—Ist prize for the J. A. C 
song contest; lst award for D.A.R. Jrs. sponsor- 
ing the most J. A. C. members; and second 
award for sponsoring most J. A. C. members. 
We received a silver ribbon for the Honor Roll 
and bought one platform chair to honor Mrs. 
J. R. Barnett, Regent. Our total expenditures 
for D.A.R. work reported at the Texas State 
Conference was more than $2,100. The Approved 
Schools received $190 of this amount. Our Vice 
Regent, Mrs. George Barr, is the mother of 
Robert C. Barr, National Jr. President of C.A.R. 
The Regent’s son, John R. Barnett, Jr., is the 
local C.A.R. Vice President. 


Mrs. John R. Barnett, Regent 


Two hundred forty-two American flags were 
distributed at four sessions of the Naturalization 
Court and flower arrangements of red, white, and 
blue were sent to the Court for each session. 
Our Award of Merit was presented to an out- 
standing member of the Houston Independent 
School Board. Our Junior Group distributed 
two hundred ninety-one flags to J. A. C. Clubs, 

At State Conference our chapter picked up a 
prize for having more than 1,000 inches of 
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publicity, and received credit for thirty radio 
announcements and two television appearances. 
On Flag Day spot announcements were made at 
our request and patriotic music played. Con- 
stitution Day was commemorated with a dinner 
sponsored by the six Houston D.A.R. Chapters 
and the S.A.R. Our speaker was J. Evetts Haley, 
noted historian and constitutional authority. 

At the Regional Meeting, the Regent served 
as General Chairman. All six Houston Chapters 
were co-hostesses for this event. The State Board 
and out-of-town members were honored with a 
coffee preceding the workshop. A Dutch Treat 
luncheon was served at noon to all of those 
attending. With the aid of every member, our 
chapter hopes to excel this record in 1956-57. 

Mrs. John R. Barnett, Regent 


San Antonio de Bexar (San Antonio, Texas). 
Mrs. Felix Irwin, Corpus Christi, State Regent 
of the Texas Society, was honored guest speaker 
at a luncheon given by our chapter at the San 
Antonio Country Club. Mrs. Irwin discussed the 
two major projects of the state society—the 
building of the Texas Friendship cottage at 
Tamassee D.A.R. school in South Carolina, and 
the Texas Armed services award program. Con- 
struction of the guest cottage will start within 
a few months, with the plans for dedication 
during the Approved Schools tour October, 1957. 
The awards go to four outstanding pilots of the 
Naval Air Training Command, Corpus Christi. 


Left to right: Mrs. Philip W. Harral, State Historian; 
Mrs. Felix Irwin, State Regent; Mrs. Lorenzo L. Skaggs, 
Chapter Regent; and Mrs. W. J. Johnson, State Cor- 
responding Secretary. 


Pointing out the education and service per- 
formed by the D.A.R., the state regent listed 
last year’s accomplishments as follows: prizes to 
American History students, Good Citizenship 
medals to boys and girls, merit awards to adults 
for outstanding service in behalf of our constitu- 
tional government, the gift of thousands of 
U.S. flags, flag codes and D.A.R. manuals for 
citizenship, cash contributions to American In- 
dians, the two D.A.R. mountain schools and 
eleven other schools on the Approved School list. 

Mrs, Lorenzo L. Skaggs, our Chapter Re- 
gent, presided at the luncheon. Other honor 
guests were Mrs. W. J. Johnson, State Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Mrs. Philip W. Harral, State 
Historian; Mrs. Marion McCurdy, Regent of the 
Alamo Chapter, San Antonio, and members of 


the chapter. 
iste (Mrs. Ray A.) Hartness 
Chairman Press Relations 


Stephen Heard (Elberton, Ga.) observed Con- 
stitution Week with a radio program and spot 
announcements on local station WSGC, also with 
the aid of ministers, public officials, merchants, 
schools, football game, local newspaper, The 
Elberton Star, the citizens of Elberton and Elbert 
County were reminded of the blessings of liberty. 

Major John B. O’Neal, III issued the proclama- 
tion proclaiming Constitution Week. The City 
presented a copy of the proclamation with official 
seal and signatures for the Chapter’s Scrapbook. 


Mrs. M. W. Kantala, Regent, with Mayor John B. 
O'Neal, III shown signing the Proclamation proclaiming the 
week of September 17th-23rd as Constitution Week. 


Judge Clarence McLanahan talked on the Con- 
stitution at the Chapter meeting. The Preamble 
and the Proclamation by President Eisenhower 
were read by the Radio Baca 

A radio program was given on the Constitution 
on Monday, September 17th, by the Regent, Mrs. 
M. W. Kantala, who announced that the entire 
week would be observed as Constitution Week. 
Mrs. Harry Bell, Sr. gave a prayer and the 
Pledge to the Flag. Mrs. Z. W. Copeland opened 
her talk with The Preamble and talked on the 
“The Constitution and its Freedoms.” Miss 
Evelyn Leroy sang “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Ministers mentioned about the Constitution in 
their sermons and prayers on Sunday 16th. 

The Chapter presented the 7th grades in the 
County and City Schools U. S. flags 12” x 18”. 
A quiz on the Constitution was held each day in 
Elberton High Schools. Merchants and members 
displayed Old Glory all the week. Literature and 
posters were displayed in many public places. 
The newspaper editor cooperated wholeheartedly 
with editorials and pictures, 

In Granite Stadium at the first football game 
September 21st with several hundred people 
present, it was announced for the people to 
stand for silent prayer. Dr. Herman IThley of 
First Baptist Church closed the prayer followed 
by Elberton High School Band playing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

This program was broadcast over Radio Station 


WSGC. 
Mrs. Harry Bell, Sr., Radio Chairman 


Rachel Caldwell (Greensboro, N. C.). Buffalo 
Presbyterian Church has highlighted the Bi- 
Centennial of its page in many ways in 1956. 
An outdoor pageant entitled “Let Freedom Ring” 
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depicting the life of David Caldwell who served 
as the Church’s first pastor was given in June 
in conjunction with the opening of the re- 
modeled and enlarged church. 

It is with the church’s interior that Rachel 
Caldwell Chapter figured at the morning worship 
service Sunday, September 16th. A marble 
tablet-—companion to one in memory of David 
Caldwell installed some years ago—was unveiled 
commemorating Rachel who is equally famous 
for the part she played in the life of the early 
church. The twin plaques are placed on either 
side of the altar. Mrs. Edward Howell, Chaplain, 
set the tone of the dedicatory service as she led a 
devotional period expressing our thankfulness 
for our heritage. The Chapter Regent, Mrs. 

rt Bruce, made the presentation. 

While the choir sang Steffe’s arrangement of 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” Miss Shirley 
Bernau, left, and Miss Robin Farr, descendants 
of Rachel and David Caldwell, pulled the cord 
that unveiled the memorial plaque revealing these 
$: 

“In Memoriam 
1742-1825 

Rachel Craighead Caldwell 

wife, mother, heroine, nurse 
Rachel, daughter of Alexander Craighead, 
wife of David Caldwell, was an intelligent 
and religious counselor to her husband in 
all his work. 

Her home was a refuge to patriots, and 
Rachel a faithful nurse on the battlefield 
of Guilford Court House. 

Erected by Rachel Caldwell 
N.S.D.A.R.” 


Chapter, 


Mr. T. E. McKnight accepted the tablet in 
behalf of Buffalo Presbyterian Church. The 
altar flowers were given in memory of Rachel 
Caldwell by the Rachel Caldwell Chapter, D.A.R. 

Mrs. R. C. Bernau, Jr., Recording Secretary 


Dona Ana (Las Cruces, N. Mex.). The 
highlight of Flag Day celebrations in Las Cruces 
was when twenty-nine aliens became citizens of 
the United States in an impressive ceremony at 
the Elks Lodge, sponsored by them and the 
local chapter of the D.A.R 

These twenty-nine persons came from many 
countries, including England, 


Mexico and others. Pie % 
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Judge Allan D. Walker presided at the cere- 
mony and Col. E. O. Jensen delivered a short 
address, stressing the importance and the mean- 
ing of being an American citizen and congratulat- 
ing the group on the step they had taken, after 
which the new citizens took the oath of allegiance. 


(Left to right) Mrs. Edward Snow, Sr.; Mrs. 
Smith, a new citizen; Col. E. O. Jensen of White Sands Prov- 


H. E. J. 


ing Ground; Mrs. Harold Elmendorf, Acting Regent; Mr. 
Bert La Driere, Grand Exalted Ruler; Judge Allan Walker, 
presiding Judge. 


They were each given a beautiful silk Ameri- 
can flag by the D.A.R. who also made all the 
arrangements for the social gathering following 
the ceremony. Mrs. Harold B, Elmendorf, Acting 
Regent, Mrs. Edward Snow, Sr. and Mrs. L. P 
Bartheld, Co-Chairman, attended the guests. 

Mrs, L. P. Bartheld, Co-Chairman Flag Day 


Rincon del Diablo (Escondido, Cal.) honored 
their State Vice Regent, Mrs. John J. Champieux, 
with a guest luncheon, on June 30, at the home 
of Mrs. Wm. J. Kirk, Sr., Park Manor Hotel, 
San Diego, at which the following chapters were 
represented: Letitia Coxe Shelby, LaJolla, 
Linares, Oceanside, San Diego, San Miguel, all 
of San Diego and Rubidoux of Hemet. 

Mrs. Kirk, a charter member, was presented 
a Twenty-Five-Year membership pin and grateful 
appreciation expressed for her loyal support of 
the chapter. Patti Pranter sang a special solo 
for Mrs. Kirk and a group of her own selections, 
at the close of a short business session. 

Mrs. Champieux gave a brief talk on the 
“Aims and Qbjectives of the Daughters” and 
installed the new officers: Mmes, Hooker L. 
Campbell, Regent; J. Colvin Proctor, Vice Re- 
gent; Robert C. Person, Chaplain; Thomas P. 
Chambers, Recording Secretary; Wesley G. Bar- 
ringer, Corresponding Secretary; James A. Bacon, 
Treasurer; Herbert B. Livers, Registrar; James 
Richardson, Librarian; Winston Williams, His- 
torian. 

Mrs. Champieux, who was present at the or- 
ganizational meeting on October 24, 1954, paid 
tribute to the organizing regent and members for 
accomplishments since that time, and for having 
received the Gold Honor Roll Award for 1955-56. 
Honorable Mention Award was received for 
1954-55. 

To honor the memory of our First Vice Regent 
and Charter Member, Dorothy Rogers, who was 
killed in an automobile accident, our chapter 
gave a Memorial Music Scholarship, in her name. 

rothy was a popular soprano soloist and we 
were assisted by Instructors of the Music De- 
partments of the schools in choosing, for the 
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award, a local girl who had never had private 
lessons, and is a talented soprano soloist. 
We now have forty members and about ten 
more prospective members. 
Etta L. Barringer (Organizing Regent) 
Press Chairman 


Abraham Lincoln (Lincoln, Ill.). During 
Constitution Week our chapter presented large 
framed Constitutions of the United States of 
America to five Lincoln Schools: Adams, North- 
west, St. Mary’s, St. Patrick’s, and Lincoln Bible 
Institute. In presenting the Constitutions to the 
children at Adams School, of which Miss Eliza- 
beth Anderson is the principal, Mrs. Frank House, 
Regent, gave a brief discussion of the meaning 
of the document to all citizens. 

According to Miss Marie Martin, principal of 
Northwest School, the Constitution given to that 
school will be presented at the next P.T.A. meet- 
ing October 18 to assembled parents and children. 
. Mary’s Parochial School pupils responded 
to the presentation with the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag, and the singing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

St. Patrick’s School pupils received the D.A.R. 
gift with an acceptance speech by Carol Nash. 

The presentation at Lincoln Bible Institute 
was made to President Earl Hargrove at an 
assembly meeting of the school. 

Kathryn Knochel, Secretary 


The six Houston Chapters, D.A.R., and the 
Paul Carrington Chapter, S.A.R., opened the 
season’s activities with a Constitution Day Dinner 
at the Ben Milam Hotel, September 17th. 

The Honorable Everett Haley, Historian and 
Author, gave the keynote address in observance 
of the Constitution program, specifically urging 
individuals to resist any destruction of or towards 
the Constitution. 


Left to right: Mrs. Loretta Grim Thomas, National Vice 
President; Mr. Everett Haley, guest speaker, and Mr. Paul 
Wise, President of the Paul Carrington Chapter, S.A.R. 


Mr. Paul Wise, President of the Paul Carring- 
ton Chapter, S.A.R., presided. The list of dig- 
nitaries present included Mrs. Loretta Grim 
Thomas, National Vice President; Mrs. E. R. 
Barrow, National Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Felix Erwin, State Regent, and 
Mrs, H. N. Stamper, State Curator. 


Resolutions citing contributions 
plus certificate awards were made to Mr. Hugh 
Roy Cullen and Mr. Charles Fleetwood. 

Miss Mary Smith was General Chairman of the 
Women’s Division and Mr. Arch Marshall pre- 
sented the guest speaker for the evening. 

Edith (Mrs. Neill F.) Amsler 
Chairman, Division 5 

Texas Society Constitution Committee 

Chevy Chase (Chevy Chase, Md.) at the 
September meeting held on the 26th at the 
home of the founder of the Chapter, Miss Byrd 
Belt, Chevy Chase, the outstanding event of the 
afternoon was the presenting of a good citizen- 
ship medal to Barbara Stein, eleven years old 
and a student at the Montgomery Hills Junior 
High School in Silver Spring, Md. for an out- 
standing act of patriotism. Mrs. Eliot C. Lovett, 
Regent, made the presentation with the father 
of Barbara, Howard W. Stein, and a close friend, 
Mrs. Lydia Shrader, attending. 


Frequently passing the Applied Physics Labo- 
ratory, Johns Hopkins University, in Silver 
Spring, Barbara noticed the torn and bad con- 
dition of the flag of the United States being 
flown there, and, of her own accord, she wrote a 
letter to the Laboratory calling attention to the 
fact. Being a Girl Scout in Troop 658, she knew 
the flag code. In response to her letter she re- 
ceived one from R. E. Gibson, Office of the 
Director, thanking her for calling attention to 
the flag on the Forest Grove Station Building 
and telling her that the flag was being replaced 
immediately with a new one and _ compli- 
menting her on her keen observation and deep 
feeling of patriotism which prompted her to 
write the letter. In addition to the letter of 
appreciation she was sent a small pedestal and 
silk flag. The flag being unique in that it was 
flown at an altitude of 73 miles above the earth 
in a V-2 Missile at White Sands, New Mexico. 
They expressed the thought that Barbara might 
like to have the little flag for her Girl Scout 
troop. 

This was the twenty-fourth Good Citizenship 
medal given by our Chapter this year to out- 
standing students in Montgomery County accord- 
ing to the report of the Chapter Historian, Mrs. 
George W. Morey, who also gave five gold, five 
silver and one bronze history medal and two 
United States Bonds for Historical Essays—one 


_ of which was won by Virginia Kearns Preston also 
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of Silver and a at Montgomery 
Blair High School, the bond having been pre- 
sented by Mrs. Lovett at graduation time. The 
essay “Let Freedom Sing” was used as the front 


_ page editorial of the Bethesda Record, an out- 
standing wee paper. 


The second United States Bond, won by James 


_ B. Miller, an eighth grade student in the North 


_ map of the United States 
- first place in the school’s 


Bethesda Junior High School, whose territorial 
ions won him 
roject. Mrs. 
William L. Dalrymple, first Vice, gent of the 
Chapter at that time, made the presentation. 
Mary E. (Mrs, Roger J.) Whiteford 
Press Relations Chairman 


General James Knapp (Minneapolis, Minn.). 
As a part of the recognition of the Constitution 
Week, Sept. 17-23, Mrs. Stanley Bergstrom, Re- 
gent, acting for our chapter, presented framed 


copies of the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
of the United States of America to Deephaven 


and Excelsior junior high schools and to Minne- 
washta, Excelsior, Deephaven and Groveland 
grade schools; framed copies of the Pledge and 
the Constitution were also placed in Minnetonka 
high school. 


Mrs. Be presenting flags for the Minnewashta grade 
school to M Wesley Searles, President of the P.-T.A. of 


that school. 


Our Chapter, which was organized in Hopkins 
high school in 1925, has maintained a continuous 
and expanding interest in the suburban schools. 


It is proud of the opportunities for service to 
_ the schools and to the young people of these 


communities. 


The greatest cooperation has been 
given by the school personnel. 

During the past year, eight flags were presented 
to the Minnewashta grade school at the dedica- 
tion ceremony of its new rooms; sixteen flags 
have been presented to the new Excelsior junior 


high schools, 


This Chapter has presented the D.A.R. Good 


_ Citizenship medal to a Hopkins high school 
- senior girl ever since the program started; a 


history medal has also been presented in ‘the 
Hopkins school for many years. Additional 


_ awards in American History were given last year 


to seventh grade pupils in Deephaven and Ex- 
celsior junior high schools. Beautiful bronze 
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plaques were provided in these schools in order 
that the names of the winners of the history 
awards may be inscribed each year and thus pre- 
served for a permanent record. 

It was a happy day when Mrs. Bergstrom, in 
the name of the chapter, presented the Good 
Citizenship Medal to John Burk of Minnetonka 
high school thereby making John the first in 
Minnesota to receive this award for outstanding 
qualities of good citizenship. 

From a chapter scholarship loan fund of 
long standing, $300.00 was given during the last 
year to Tamassee to establish a loan fund for 
use of the students who wish to continue their 
education. 

Mrs. Bergstrom, the mother of three young 
people, is also chairman of the Minneapolis 
Regents’ Units and President of the Fort Snelling 
Society, Children of the American Revolution. 
Lal a L. (Mrs. George H.) Braddock 
Press Chairman 

Esther Eayres (Orono, Maine). On April 2, 
members of our chapter met in the Assembly 
Hall of Orono High School. Each year the chap- 
ter reserves one of its spring meetings to meet 
with members of the eighth grade and their 
history teacher, Miss Elva Pittlefield. Annually, 


_ Miss Pittfield arranges a historical project for 
_ her class and the students compete for the two 
_ prizes and honorable mention given by the 
_ chapter. 


This year the contest took the form of card 


i table displays, each student having demonstrated 
by models or other means some aspect of Ameri- 


can history. 
After our business meeting we were entertained 


by a chorus of 61 youngsters who sang a variety 


of songs and explained their close association 
with our American heritage. These were folk 


gongs, hymns and patriotic selections. Following 


this the members inspected the sixty-one displays 
arranged around the room. The first prize was 
awarded for a display of the United Nations 
including a model of the building, information 
about the member countries and a description 
of its programs. The second showed a pilgrim 
family in their home. Among cther displays 
were small New England villages, cargoes being 
towed through the Erie Canal, demonstrations of 
industrial and agricultural "developments and 
many other events of historical importance. _ 


Mrs. K. L. Parson: “A 


Jane Washington (Fostoria, Ohio) chapter 
is represented in the Ohio room of the D.A.R. 
museum in Washington, D. C. by a white iron- 
stone teapot. It was given by the A. E. Bristow 
family of Fostoria. 

This handsome antique teapot made by Josiah 
Wedgwood, was brought to Colonial America 
in the 1700’s by the Vanderveer family who 
landed at Breesport, New York. It was given to 
successive elder daughters for safekeeping. John 
and Catherine Vanderveer brought it to Ohio 
about 1807 and “er it to their daughter, Nancy, 
when she married Abraham M. Crequi II. Nancy 
passed it onto Malinda Vanderveer Crequi when 
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she married Albert William Bristow in 1880. 
Since their only child was a son, Albert E. Bris- 
tow, this teapot was given to his wife for safe- 
keeping. Their daughter, Mrs. Glenn True, also 
a member of our chapter, agreed that the shelves 
in the “Beautiful Ohio” Room in the D.A.R. 
Museum was the safest place for the teapot. From 
the picture and description, the teapot was ac- 
cepted by Mrs, Edwin Fuller, then National 
Chairman of the Museum. She received it well 
packed from Mrs. A. E. Smith at the Ohio 
Conference in Cleveland last March. The teapot 
was placed on the shelf beside the fireplace in 
time to be viewed during the week-long open 
house held in the Ohio Room during the Con- 
tinental Congress last April. 


Mrs. R. C. Chesley, Regent, and Mrs. George 
Cranch, delegate from our Chapter, were among 
those who saw it there. 

Mildred (Mrs. R. C.) Chesley, Regent 


Charter Oak (Faribault, Minn.) presented to 
Janet Larson at the High School Assembly the 
D.A.R. Good Citizen pin. She was chosen, as 
customary, by the students and faculty of the 
high school. 

Janet’s accomplishment is particularly re- 
markable because of the fact that she has de- 
fective vision and her early schooling was received 
in a State Institution for the visually handi- 
capped. Not until she entered 10th grade did 
she attend Faribault high school where in three 
years she earned this honor. Then, on March 16th 
she was chosen the State Good Citizen when, 
with other pilgrims, she was being entertained 
at the D.A.R. Conference in session at the Lowry 
Hotel in St. Paul, Minn. Janet is the 18-year-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Donald J. Larson and 
has spent her entire lifetime in Faribault. She 
graduated June 1, 1956 with a scholastic ranking 
in the upper 10% of a class of 146 students. 

Extra-curricular activities at Faribault High 
have occupied much of her time during the past 
three years. She was a member of the Staff of 
the Voyageur, the school yearbook, for three years 
and during her senior year she served as co- 
editor. Also during her senior year she served 
as home-room representative to the Student Coun- 
cil, treasurer of the senior class, and secretary of 
Quill and Scroll, an honorary journalism society. 
In the 10th grade Janet was a member of the 
Girls Athletic Association and of the Glee Club, 
and was pianist for the Falconnaires and the 
high school swing band. Music has played a 
big part in Janet’s life, for she has been a 
member of the high school choir for two years 
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and of the Congregational Chure 
three years. In addition to playing the piano, 
she also plays the pipe organ. She has also 
been a member of Pilgrim Fellowship, the young 
people’s group of the Congregational Church. 

In the domestic field, Janet especially enjoys 
sewing and cooking. One of her hobbies is 
collecting recipes and cook books and she loves 
to surprise her family with unusual dishes. 

During the last two summer vacations she has 
worked at the canteen at the local canning com- 
pany where she assists in preparing and serving 
lunches and meals. The money she has earned 
will be used in defraying her college expenses. 

On October 1, 1956, Janet began her freshman 
year at the University of Minnesota, where she 
will major in Home Economics. She chose this 
field because of the many opportunities it offers 
and the training it will give her for the im- 
portant task of homemaking. 

Eleanor A. Weston, Rec. & Corr. Sec’y. 


Lt. Nathan Hatch (Fox Point, Wis.) spo 
sored a window during Constitution Week in 
the principal J. C. Penney store, Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. It was a most effective 
display and received numerous compliments. The 
display more than served its purpose when it 
invited people to pause and reflect upon the true 
meaning of the Constitution. The enviable in- 
heritance of all people—and the inheritance 
which the National Society of D.A.R. so earnestly 
strives to protect and preserve. 


Description of Constitution Week window: 

The background of the window is graced with 
a painting entitled “Colonial Gentlemen.” The 
painting was done about 1760 and it is believed 
to have been painted by John Singleton Copley, 
the subject being his father-in-law. The Ameri- 
can Flag is displayed on the right of the painting 
and a replica of the Betsy Ross Flag on the left. 
The manikin seated in the center is wearing 
an original Early American gown from the col- 
lection of originals which belong to Mrs. Fred- 
erick Price of Oconomowoc, Wis. The table 
beside the manikin is a mahogany dish top tea table 
of the year 1780. On the table is an Early 
Colonial brass candlestick and a Newhall cup 
and saucer. On the floor in the foreground is an 
early wooden stenciled ink well and quill pen 
from Virginia. Other items consist of an authentic 
copy of the Constitution and the Amendments to 
the Bill of Rights. A copy of the Ulster County 
Gazette, dated January 4, 1800, contains some 
articles about the funeral of President George 
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Washington and the attendant pallbearers. This 
newspaper was published by Samuel Freer & 
Son Publishing Company. Other articles of in- 
terest are a billfold, an old tree cutter and a 
song book which belonged to Lt. Nathan Hatch 
for whom the Chapter sponsoring this window, 
was named. 

Mrs. M. Jay Conley, Vice Regent 


Ausotunnoog (Lee, Mass.). On Flag Day, 
June 14, 1956, presented a new steel flag pole 
with the D.A.R. seal attached to the public 
schools. 


The dedication ceremony opened with a selec- 
tion by the High School band; invocation by Mrs. 
Walter Wyman, Chapter Chaplain; then the 
presentation of the flag pole by Mrs. Arthur L. 
Welcome, Chapter Regent, which was accepted 
by Mr. Arthur L. Welcome, Superintendent of 
the Lee School, for the school Committee and 
the children of Lee. While the flag was being 
raised by Claudia Stutz, D.A.R. Good Citizen 
for 1956, Richard Giarardey, Bugler, played 
“Call to the Colors.” The pledge of Allegiance 
and the National Anthem concluded the cere- 
mony. 

Chapter members, the School Committee and 
the pupils of the Lee Schools, with their teachers, 
attended the dedication. 

Florence I. (Mrs, Arthur L.) Welcome 
Regent 


William Tuffs (Elkhart County, Ind.) joined 
the Bristol, Indiana, American Legion Post in 
dedicating a new granite monument in the re- 
cently reclaimed old Cathcart cemetery at Bristol, 
honoring, among other pioneers of the region 
buried there, a soldier of the American Revolu- 
tion, John Cathcart who served as a private in 
an infantry battalion from Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, and his son, James Cathcart, veteran of 
the ‘war of 1812. Records show that Bristol is 
one of the rare communities in which veterans 
of every war in the Nation’s history are buried. 
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Previous to the dedication much work and 
research was done reclaiming the ancient ceme- 
tery on the banks of St. Joseph River, where the 
last marker was set up before the Civil War. 
The cemetery had lain unattended so long its 
graves had been obliterated, its scattered head- 
stones broken and covered by silt from river 
floods. Patriotic workers collected all remaining 
grave markers, repaired them and set them up 
in a plot surrounded by a new white picket 
fence. Much credit for this work goes to Mrs. 
George Wetherbee of our chapter who had done 
pioneer research in the project, and to William 
R. Nicholson, Elkhart attorney, whose ancestor, 
the first white settler, was buried there in 1835. 

On the morning of July 4, members of our 
chapter, with a color guard from the Bristol 
Post and interested spectators assembled in the 
reclaimed plot. The Reverend Kenneth Truman 
spoke the invocation. Mrs. F. L. McLaughlin 
representing our chapter gave the dedicatory 
address and laid on the monument roses dropped 
from a plane flown over the scene. After the 
dedication the Bristol Post sounded taps and the 
group adjourned to the nearby city hall where 
tea was served by the Legion Auxiliary. 

Ollie Depew 
Chairman, Press and Publicity Committee 


Savannah (Savannah, Ga.). Mrs. R. J. Travis 
and Mrs. J. H. Calais were presented D.A.R. 
50-year membership pins by Mrs. W. Ray Alex- 
ander, Regent, at our first meeting of the fall 
at the home of Mrs. J. C. Metts. Mrs. Travis 
and Mrs. Calais have worked untiringly through 
the years for Savannah Chapter to see it grow 
from a few members to a membership of 183 
today.. They have held nearly every office in the 
chapter. Mrs. Travis, an ex-Regent, is at present 
chairman for the sale of historical maps of 
Georgia. 


The maps were compiled by Mrs. Travis, and 
most of the public schools of Savannah have one 
hanging. Among the offices held by Mrs. Calais 
are those of First Vice Regent, Second Vice Re- 
gent, Registrar, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mrs. Harold Tuthill, First Vice Regent of the 
state D.A.R., spoke on “National Defense” 
stressing the importance of being prepared, 
keeping informed on pending legislation and ex- 
pressing opinions to representatives in Congress. 

Mrs. Duncan outlined the program for the year 
which will follow the theme “Cherish and Main- 


(Continued on page 96) 
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From Genealogical Records Committee, 
West Virginia, 1956 


Bible of Garret Clawson (Now in possession of 
Mrs. William Strachan, 430 Henderson Ave., 
Williamstown, W. Va.) 


Births 


Garret Clawson was born December 25th 
A.D. 1759. 

Kiziah Clawson was born Aprile 27th A.D. 
1774. 


Leah Clawson was born Aprile 3th A.D. 1791. 

John Clawson was born Aprile 8th A.D. 1793. 

Mary Clawson was born March 25th A.D. 1795. 

Phineus Clawson was born August 10th A.D. 
1797. 

Lot W. Clawson was born July 11th A.D. 1799. 

Thomas Clawson was born August 22ed A.D. 
1801. 

James Clawson was born September 20th A.D. 


1803. 

Isaac S. Clawson was born November 20th A.D. 
1805. 

Garret Clawson was born July 8th 180 [not 
legible] 


Deaths 


Kiziah Clawson Died July 20th 1819. 
Abiah Clawson Died July 15th, 1819. 
Poliah Clawson Died July 10th 1819. 
Isaac S, Clawson Died 1836 

Garret Clawson Died April 13, 1820. 
Kiziah Clawson Died April 3 1853. 
John Clawson Died 1858. 


Additional Births and Deaths 


Kiziah Clawson was born September 12th A.D. 
18— 

Abiah Clawson was born January 13th A.D. 
1813 

Josiah Clawson was born August 29th A.D. 
1815. 

Leah Griffin died January 25 1878. 

Leah (Clawson) Griffin Died Jan 25 1878. 

Family Register of Joel Dewey (From pages of 
Bible of Eva Wigal of New England, W. Va. 
(deceased) now in possession of Roy Wigal, 
Vienna, W. Va.) 

Joel Dewey, b. Wyoming, Penn. Dec. 25, 1762; 
d, Calhoun Co, (Ill.) May 25, 1834. 

Margaret Dewey, b. Belleville, W. Va. June 10, 
1794; d. Marietta, Ohio, Oct. 25, 1850, 

Abel Dewey, b. Belleville, June 22, 1797; d. 
Calhoun Co., Ill. Dec. 6, 1840. 

James Dewey, b. Belleville Sept. 2, 1799. 

John Dewey, b. Belleville Sept. 3, 1802; d. 
Calhoun Co., Ill. Apr. 7, 1855. 

Peter Dewey, b. Belleville, W. Va., Mar. 4, 
1805. 

Joshua Dewey, b. Belleville, Mar. 5, 1807; d. 
Belleview, Ill., Jan. 28, 1842. 

Mary Dewey, b. Belleville, Apr. 28, 1812; m. 
Jacob Young in New Haven, Ill., June 11, 1827. 


Jane Dewey, b. Belleville, Sept. 22, 1814; m. 
Samuel Sconce in Gilead, Ill. Apr. 3, 1832; d. 
Belvue, Ill., Feb. 27, 1836. 

Bible of George and Jane (Custer) Brokaw, 
Belmont County, Flushing, Ohio. 

George Brokaw was married to Jane Custard 
June 10th 1777. The following are the Names of 
their Children: 

Abraham Was Born May 8th, 1778. 
Benjamin Was Born December 28th, 1779. 
Sarah Was Born February 20th, 1782. 
George was Born March 27th 1784. 
William was Born February 10th 1786. 
Judith Was Born March 19th 1788. 
Jane was Born July 15th 1790. 

John Was Born December 23d 1793. 
Mary Was Born February 14th 1796. 
Isaac Was Born April 30th 1798. 
Jacob Was Born October 31st 1800. _ 
Peter Was Born December 25th 1802. ie 


From Genealogical Records Committee, 


New York, 1956 


Cemeteries in Washington Co., N. Y., Town 
of Fort Ann, Haskins Cemetery: 

(Back of Otis Sheldon’s barn on West Fort 
Ann Road) 

Polly, wife of Justin Keech, Feb. 3, 1851, 
age 63. 

Llewellyn W. son of Lydia and Joseph Gifford, 
April 26, 1864—Aug. 15, 1865. 

Mira Jane, dau. of Squire and Phebe Keech, 
Apr. 15, 1852, age 2 yr. 9 mo. 21 da. 

Judson Keech died June 3, 1853, age 19 yrs. 

Charles Keech (E) July 14, 1853, age 11. 

Square Keech Feb. 19, 1878, age 67 yr. 3 mo. 
19 da, 

(One flat stone unreadable) 

Juliette Madison, wife of J. Jenkins, Mar. 14, 
1875, 31 yr. 8 mo. 

James Jenkins 16 HA.N.Y.S.V. (flag) 

William James son of James and Julia Jenkins, 
Mar. 31, 1864, age 2 wks. 

Clarissa A., dau. James and Julia Jenkins, 
June 3, 1863, 1 yr. 

George Winthrop, son of Elbert and Juan (?) 
Bacon, June 27, 1848, 4 yr. 

Temperance Hewitt Apr. 11, 1782—Oct. 16, 
1863 


Margaret Winigar, May 2, 1853, age 53 yr. 
7 mo. 

Chester Winigar, Mar. 2, 1874, age 72 yr. 1 mo. 

Wallace: Homer P. d. Apr. 18, 1853, 73 yr. 3 
mo.; Reuben C., May 16, 1853, 8 mo. 

Children of H, and E, Wallace. 

Elizabeth, wife of H. Wallace, Dec. 23, 1855 age 
41 yrs. 

Emmeroy B. dau. of Ellison and Mary Chase, 
Aug. 26, 1855, 4 mo. 10 da. 

Alanson son of Ellison Chase, July 18, 1856. 

Melissa wife of Alonzo Chase, May 12, 1851, 
age 28 yrs. 

Polly wife of George Chase, May 2, 1866, age 
26 yr. 8 mo. 
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Marvin Chase, Co. D. 123, N.Y. Vol. 

William H. Chase, Dec. 30, 1863, age 26 yr 

Alvin Chase, May 14, 1847 (21 yr) guessed. 

Caleb Chase, Mar. 23, 1833, age 18 yr. 

Hannah wife of Caleb Chase, Mar. 27, 1835, 
age 85 yr 

Timothy age 3 (unreadable). 

Jerome son of Ellison and Lucy Chase, Aug. 6, 
1842, age 1 yr. 8 mo. 

Sumner son of Stephen and Dorea Grout, 
July 18, 1820 age 4 yr. 11 mo. 

Stephen Grout, May 2, 1812, age 59 yr. 5 mo. 
11 da. 

Martha wife of Samuel Winegar, Dec. 13, 1850, 
age 53 yr. 

Samuel Winegar, Nov. 15, 1849 age 35 yr. 6 mo. 

Martha dau. of Samuel and Martha Winegar, 
May 21, 1844, age 37 yr. (7). 

James Winegar, Jan 18, 1852, age 28 — 

Reuben Farr, Mar. 16, 1854, age 88. 

Stephen Farr, June 10, 1822, age 83. 

Russell Farr, son of James H. Farr, May 27, 
1831, age 13 yr. 4 mo. 24 da. 

Mrs. Rachel Liscom Ammaddan, May 22, 1837, 
age 77 yr. 9 mo. 

Widow Rachel Page, Mar 1, 1825, age 81 yr. 

Leonard son of James and Hannah Farr, 
Jan. 18, 1814, 16 yr. 4 mo. 11 da. 

Margaret wife of James S. Melse (?). 

Young; William Mar. 12, 1837 age 58 yr. 

Orvil son of Jerry and Eunice Young Mar. 20, 
1833, 3 mo, 3 da. 

John pad —15, 1822, 54 yrs. 

Nancy Ann dau. of ‘John (and ?) Clarinda 
Jackson, Mar. 11, 1829, 6 mo. 11 da. 

James son of John and Clarinda Jackson, 
Aug. 1, 1827, age i yr. 22 da. 

Joan Rich, ar. 14, 1825, age 58. 

Anthony Haskin, Apr. 13, 1819, age 88 yr. 

Rhoda wife of Anthony Haskins Jan. 28, 1824, 
age 74. 

Sally Haskins, Jan. 1 or 11, 1799 age 20 yr. 
8 mo. 5 da. 

Franklin Haskins, Feb. 27, 1839 age 63 yr 
(flag) 

Solomon Minsel (or Munsel) Nov. 7, 1830 
age 75 yr. 7 mo. 4 da. 

2 stones face down. 

—_ wife of Caleb Vaughn, Dec. 15, 1820, 
51 y: 

Colby Batchelder, May 12, 1844, 59 yr. 11 mo. 
7 da. 


Winthrop Batchelder, Feb. 8, 1812, age 52 yr. 

Winthrop son of—(unreadable) 

Polly wife of Lemuel Bacon, Jan. 16, 1802 
age 37 yr. 9 mo. 14 da. 

Joseph Bacon, Aug. 29, 1822, age 92 yr. 

Mary Bacon, Sept. 9, 1822, age 87 yr. 

Asa Goodell, May 10, 1848, age 83 yr. 

en Polly Baker, Dec. 14, 1831, age 43 yr. 
3 da. 

Melisse widow of John Baker, Nov. 8, 1861, 
age 34 yr. 
Pi pra wife of Asa Goodell, Apr. 15, 185?, age 

yr. 

Alexander Baker, May 24, 1828, age 48 yr. 

Enoch Baker, Apr. 1, 1817, age 27 yr. 10 mo. 
14 da, 

Alexander Baker, Jan. 30, 1811, age 21 yr. 
20 da. 
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William P. Baker, Oct. 21, 1851, age 31 yr. 

Jerome son of John and Melissa Baker, May 19, 
1843, age 6. 

Celesta Ann dau. of Abner and Betsey Baker, 
Apr. 18, 1873, age 2 yr. 1 mo. 2 da. 

Rozella dau, of Ellison and Lucy Chase, 
Oct. 12, 1821, age 5 yr. 1 mo. 13 da. 

Fanny M. dau. of Samuel and Polly (Persons?) 
d. 1837, 

Inf. dau. of “ated and Polly G. Harris, Dec. 8, 
1830, age 4. 

Polly E. dau. Asa and Mable July 3, 1843, age 
8 yr. 15 da. 

Sly Pond Cemetery: 

William Keech, 1811-1894. 

Wife Freel of Burges, 1815-1898. 

Eunice Keech, 1860-1920. 

Stephen Keech, 1838-1914, war of 1861. 

Lera A. Keech ‘dau. of E. and S. Keech, Apr. 5, 
1874—Apr. 11, 1899. 

Philip Keech, July 28, 1876—Feb. 23, 1898. 

Betsey wife of Eliphalet Gilbert, Mar. 2, 1845, 
age 73 yr. 5 mo. 12 da. 

Eliphalet Gilbert, Sept. 10, 1836, age 67 yr. 
6 mo. 12 da. 

Sally Gilbert dau. of Betsy and Eliphalet Gil- 
bert, Sept. 12, 1822, age 22 yr. 2 mo. 28 da. 

Andrew H. son of Hiram B. and Elathear Gil- 
bert, Aug. 10, 1828, age 3 yr. 5 mo. 6 da. 

Susan M. dau. of Hiram B. and Elathear 
Gilbert, Feb. 21, 1840, age 6 yr. 5 mio. 25 da. 

Home made stone (A.W.—1812-43) 

Minerva F. wife of John Palmer (stone flat) 
Feb. 22, 1862, age 31 yr.? 1 mo. 30 da. 

Hannah dau. of John and Sally Palmer, 
Mar. 15, 1843, age 17. 

Sally wife of John S. Palmer, Feb. 16, 1868, 
age 64.. 

Horace Sanders, Apr. 8, 1816—Dec. 4, 1865. 

Nancy wife of Horace Sanders, Apr. 20, 1874, 
age 56 yr. 2 mo. 10 da. 

Harvey son of Horace and Nancy Saunders, 
Dec. 1, 1859, age 7 yr. 8 mo. 15 da. 

John S. son of Horace and Nancy Saunders, 
Dec, 28, 1848, age 3 yr. 2 mo. 10 da. 

Sally dau. of Horace and Nancy Saunders, 
Aug. ? 1850—June 18, 1851. 

Ruth Babcock wife of John Babcock, Nov. 19, 
1896, age 93 yr. 

Eliza Babcock, June 13, 1835, age 7 mo. 

Benjamin Babcock, May 24, 1830, age 18 mo. 

John Babcock, Nov. 9, 1880, age 83. 

Delight wife of Benjamin Babcock, Sept. 4, 
1838, age 61 yr. 6 mo. 21 da. 

Inf. dau. of E. and A. Corlew? April 21, 1861. 

Martha wife of John Howard, Aug. 19, 1849, 
age 58. 

Malissa Howard, Aug. 26, 1828, age 6 yr. 

Harriet Howard, Sept. 26, 1828, age 3. 

John Howard, Apr. 23, 1822, age 4. 

James Howard, May 5, 1818, age 4. 


Martha E. dau. of P. and M. A. 


Dec. 27, 1844, age 1 yr. 7 mo. 27 da. 

William son of Jonathan and Sally West, 
July 17, 1839, age 18 yr. 6 mo. 

Darius son of Jonathan and Sally West, 
Feb. 23, 1810, age 8 yr. 21 da. 

Sally wife of Jonathan West, Dec. 7, 1870, 
age 76. 

Mercena dau. of Darius and Juliann Russell, 
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Charles A. son of S.F. and C. Hutchinson, 
Aug. 1, 1854—Sept. 9, 1855. 

Ann dau. of S.F. and C. Hutchinson, Apr. 29, 
1850—Aug. 4, 1853. 

Emma Dougherty, June 7, 1879, age 17—11 mo. 

Catherine Dougherty, Aug. 6, 1878 (rest gone). 

ennees Brown, Sept. 8, 1846, age 79 yr. 
21 da. 

Elizabeth wife of Benjamin Brown, June 9, 
1842, age 77 yr. 5 mo. 15 da. 

Lavancia dau. of Brier (?) and Betsey Brown, 
April 15, 1812, age 19 yr. (guesses at). 

Elizabeth dau. of Nathan and Laura Brown, 
June 25, 1832, 7 yr. 1 mo. 

Lydia Jane dau. of Nathan and Laura Brown, 
May 5, 1834, age 12 yr. 1 mo. 5 da. 

Lucy wife of William Brown, Jan. 20, 1831, 
age 28 yr. 

Charles Brown, Oct. 5, 
(broken) 

Ann Hathaway wife of Nathaniel Hathaway, 
Oct. 9, 1829, age 29 yr. 

Thomas J. son of Nathanial and Ann Hathaway, 
Sept. 26, 1829, age 14 yr. 

Many home made stones here. 

Elizabeth Clements, June 19, 1861, age 87. 

William Clements, Dec. 4, 1872, age 74. 

Benjamin Salsbury, Dec. 6, 1851, age 76. 

Mary, dau. of John and Hannah Allen, Jan. 11, 
1859, age 11 yr. 7 mo. 3 da (In far right corner 
among several home made stones.) 


1872, age 77 yr. 


From Genealogical Records Committee, 
North Carolina, 1956 


Russell Graveyard near Ft. Barnwell, North 
Carolina: 

(Follow N.C. Rte. 55 north. At a distance of 
2 miles before reaching Ft. Barnwell, turn right 
on a dirt road and go about 14 mile.) 

Luke Russell, Esq. born in Phila. July 20, 
1784, died in New Bern Apr. 8, 1839, age 54 yr. 
8 mo. 19 da. 

Barbara McCabe Russell wife of Col. Luke 
Russell, b. Sept. 27, 1798, d. May 20, 1862. 

Capt. James M. Russell son of Col. Luke 
Russell and Barbara his wife, b. Nov. 7, 1819, 
d. Feb. 12, 1849, age 29 yr. 3 mo. 5 da. 

Luke Kitchin son of James and Ann H. Russell, 
b. Nov. 11, 1841, d. Sept. 25, 1855, 13 yr. 10 mo. 
14 da. 

Susan Jane wife of R.A. Russell, born Aug. 10, 
1850, d. Oct. 28, 1907. 

Sarah wife of John R. Brock, b. Nov. 1, 1800, 
d. Feb. 5, 1833. 

William Joseph French, b. Aug. 19, 1839, d. 
May 30, 1909. 

Virginia Rhem wife of William Joseph French, 
b. Mar. 6, 1853, d. Feb. 13, 1938. 

Sidney D. Rhem wife of Charles Wooten, b. 
July 4, 1850, d. May 4, 1938. 


From Genealogical Records Committee, 
Tennessee, 1954 


Bible of Joseph Creighton, White County, 
Illinois. (Now owned by Mrs. Charles W. Creigh- 
ton, 305 N.E. Fourth Street, Fairfield, Il.) 

Joseph Creighton was born April 18th, 1792. 

Martha Creighton was born January 27th, 1790. 
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Anna Creighton was born November 7th, 1815 

Martha Ann Elliott, dau. of Byram and Nancy 
Elliott, born Nov. the Ist 1842. 

Joseph Creighton was born April 18th, 1792. 

Martha Creighton, Joseph Creight’s first wife 
was born January 27th, 1790. 

Margaret Creighton, Joseph Creighton’s second 
wife was born April 24th, 1795. 

Anna Creighton was born Nov. 7th, 1815. 

Nancy Creighton was born Sept. 22nd 1817. : 

Margaret Creighton was born Dec. 17th 1819. 
we McClure Creighton was born Nov. 5th 
a Minnes Creighton was born Oct. 2n 
Pg Jagers Creighton was born Feb. 16t 
1826. 

Thomas Creighton was born Aug. 19th 1828. 

Mary Jane Creighton was born Sept. 2nd 1831. 
— Wesley Creighton was born Augst 31, 

Joseph Watson Creighton was born Oct. 27, 
1837 (In different colored ink). 


Deaths 


Martha Creighton first wife of Joseph Creigh- 
ton, deceased April 9th 1826. 
Anna Creighton deceased July 19, 1830 (6). 
Margaret Creighton deceased June 19, 1842. 
Martha Creighton departed this life the 16th — 
of Aprile 1850. 
Joseph W. Creighton died Jan. the 5th 1858. 
Byram L.C. Elliott died Sep the 9th 1842. 3 
James Mines Creighton departed this life — 
June the 17 (?) 1848. 
Thomas Creighton son of Joseph and Margaret 
Creighton deceased August the 3rd 1850. 
Mary Jane Creighton departed this life Nov. 
the 10th 1851. 
Joseph Creighton departed this life Jan. 
the 20th 1852. 
Margaret Creighton second wife of Joseph 
Creighton departed this life Aug. 13th 1872. 
Bible of Thomas Creighton, White County, 
Illinois. Now (1951) owned by Mrs. Thomas 
H. Creighton, Fairfield, Illinois. 


Marriages 


Hiram Creighton was married to Eliza J. Ritter 
Nov. the 2nd 1843. 
Thomas Creighton was married to Anna his 
wife September the 1, 1866. 
Daniel J. Creighton was married to Betsy Crews 
March 4, 1849, 
Nancy M. Creighton was married to James 
Melrose Oct. 16, 1855. 
John F. Bacon and Margaret Ann Creighton 
was married January the 20, 1853. 


Births 


Thomas Creighton was born August the 13th 
oe Creighton was born September the 15th 
yo Creighton was born May the 11th 1818. 
Daniel J. Creighton was born April the 11, 
"hs Creighton was born Sept. the 10th 1822. 
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ag M. Creighton was born May the 25th 
182 


ee M. Creighton was born May 23rd 1825. 

Nathan Creighton was born September the 21st 
1827. 

Minis Creighton was born August 7th 1829. 

Margaret Ann Creighton was born August 
the 11th 1830. 

Martha J. Creighton was born April the 23th 
1833. 


Thomas Houts Creighton was born Novem- 
ber 29, 1865 son of Daniel and Betsy Creighton. 
Alma Patterson Creighton May 10, 1874 daugh- 
ter of Oliver Perry and Nannie Patterson. 
[Births subsequent to 1875 omitted] 


Deaths 


Mary Creighton died November the 9th 1839. 

Minis Creighton died Oct. 8th 1829. 

Joseph Creighton died March the lst 1843. 

John M. Creighton died April 13, 1869. 

Nathan Creighton died June the 22, 1869. 

Nancy M. Creighton deceased Sept. the 28, 
1850. 


1850. 


Thomas Creighton died May the 10th 1853. 


Martha J. Creighton died Nov. the 7th 1856. 
"pee Ann Baker deceased April the 17, 
855 


Daniel J. Creighton died 7 16, 1872. 

Betsy Creighton died Feb. 1901. 

Emma Jane Koontz Fab A Daniel J. and 
Betsy Creighton died Feb. 15, 1873. 

On paper inserted in above Bible: 

Elizabeth Oliver daughter of Daniel J. and 
Betsy Creighton was born January 3, 1860 

Emma Jane was married to John Koontz 
March 19, 1872. 

Thomas Creighton son of John and Margaret 
McClure Creighton was born Aug. 13, 1785 in 
South Carolina. 

Mary Jagers wife of Thomas Creighton was 
born Sept. 15, 1795. 

Daniel Jagers Creighton son of Thos. and 
Mary Creighton was born in White County, 
Illinois, April 11, 1820. 

Betsy Crews wife of Daniel J. Creighton and 
Elizabeth Crews was born in Wayne County, 
Illinois, Sept. 23, 1829. 

Bible owned originally by Joseph Conway, Sr. 
who was born in Greenbrier Co., Virginia, mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Caldwell in Bourbon Co., Ky., 
and migrated to Spanish Territory which later 
became St. Louis Co., Mo. Now (1951) in the 
possession of Mrs. Berry B. Brooks, Jr., Epping 
Forest Manor, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Births 


Joseph Conway Senr was born December the 
fourteenth 1763. 

Elizabeth Conway was born September the first 
1773. 


Walter Conway was born July the first 1793. 
John Conway was born April the fourteenth 
1795. 
Fountain Conway was born May the sixth 1797. 
Samuel way was born July the twenty fifth 


Hiram Creighton deceased October the 18th 
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Ann Conway was born September the twenty 
sixth 1803. 
James Conway was born September the fifth 
1805. 
Joseph Conway Jnr. 
twenty second 1807. 
Lucinda Conway was born April the ninth 1814. 
In different handwritings: 
. (unable to read) Conway was born on 
January the seventeenth 1804. 
Elizabeth Conway Jun was born September the 
nineteenth 1825. 
Joseph Conway, Jun was born September the 
12th 1827. 
Louisa, daughter of Sam’] and Mourning Baxter 
Caw born April 24, 1840. 
Elizabeth Conway Senior died Sept the 30th 
1821. 
Joseph Conway Senior died Dec. 27th 1830. 
Prestly Conway was born December 1801 and 
died in the ninth month of his age. 
Elizabeth Conway was born... (not filled in). 
Poly Conway was born December the twenty 
second 1811 and died in her fifteenth month. 
Walter Conway was born July the first 1793 
and died of May 1823. 


was born August the 


Deaths - 


1 Ce 

amuel Conway Oct. 28th 1870. 

Louisa Conway, wife of Frederick Bates Wal- 
ton, died at St. L., Mo., June 30, 1895. 

Eleanor Conway Dec. 20, 1907, 6:50 o’clock 
at the Baptist Sanitarium, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cene Conway Bates, wife of Lucius Lee Bates, 
Tuesday, April 26, 1921, 88 yrs., 4 mos., 8 days. 

Bible belonging originally to Samuel Daveiss 
son of Joseph Daveiss. Samuel came with his 
father from Rockbridge Co., Virginia in 1779 and 
settled near Harrodsburg in what is now Mercer 
Co., Kentucky. Samuel later moved to Danville, 
Kentucky. The Bible is now (1950) in the 
possession of Mr. and Mrs. Lucien Beckner, 1204 
S. Second Street, Louisville, Ky. 


Births 


Joseph Daveiss my father was born 4th Aug 
1745, 

Jane Daveiss my mother was born March 7th 
1746. 

Margaret Daveiss was born Feby 2d 1769. 

James Daveiss was born August 28, 1770. 

Robert Daveiss was born March 18th 1772. 

Jane Daveiss was born Aug 8th 1777. 

Joseph H. Daveiss was born 4 March 1774. 

Saml Daveiss was born 22d Nov 1775. 

Hannah Daveiss was born 26 March 1789. 

John Daveiss was born Ist Jany 1779. 

William Daveiss was born Nov 24, 1782. 

Josiah Daveiss was born Feby 4, 1781. 

Mary Daveiss was born Nov 10th 1784. 

Thomas Daveiss was born Decr 30, 1786. 

William Daveiss son of Samuel and Hannah 
Daveiss was born 17th day of June 1811. 

Hannah M., Daveiss the daughter of William 
and Marie Daveiss was born Wednsday morning 
Nov 18th 1840. 

John B. Thompson Daveiss was born Thirsday 
Srd March 1842.00 
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Ann Trimble Daveiss was born Friday morn- 
ing Nov 14th 1845. 

Saml Daveiss Jr son of WM & Mariah Daveiss 
was born Saturday 27th November 1847. 

Jane Hamilton Daveiss was born Tuesday 
morning Feb 12th 1850. 

William Daveiss was born Monday 13 June 
1853. 

Saml Daveiss was born 18th March 1856 
(Tuesday night) (The first Saml having died 6 
Nov. 1848). 

John B. Thompson Daveiss departed this life 
Monday 28 March 1881. 

Marie Daveiss, dau. of Wm. & Jean D. Warren 
was born 22 May, 1875 at “Hayfields”, Mercer 
Co., the home of her grandfather Maj. Wm. 
Daveiss. 

Mrs. M.W.R.T. Daveiss was born Oct. 31, 1814 
in Mercer County. 

William Warren was born 3rd Feby., 1838 in 
Boyles Co., Ky. 

Lucien Beckner was born 29th Decr., 1872, in 
Clark County, Ky. 


Marriages 


Joseph Daveiss & Jane Hamilton my father 
and mother were married Aprile 7th 1767. 

Saml Daveiss & Hannah McAfee were married 
the 27th day of Sept 1810. 

William Daveiss & Maria W.R. Thompson were 
married on Friday Oct 25, 1839. 

Williamson H. Pittman & Hannah Daveiss were 
married July 6, 1859. 

William Warren and my daughter Jean H. 
Daveiss were married Sept 24, 1875. 

John B. T. Daveiss and Leonora Hamilton were 
married June 16, 1870. 

Marie Daveiss Warren and Lucien Beckner 
were married at New Albany, Indiana on the 
evening of August 14th, 1894, by Rev. Collins a 
Methodist Minister, about 5 o'clock. 


Deaths 


Joseph Daveiss the Elder departed this life 
the 6 day of Sept 1795. 

Jane McKee late Jane Daveiss departed this 
life Nov 1806. 

Col. Joseph Hamilton Daveiss was killed at the 
battle of Tippacanoe Nov 7th 1811. 

James Daveiss departed this life Jany 15th 


807. 

William Daveiss departed this life May 19th 
1811. 

Josiah Daveiss departed this life June 24, 1784. 

Robert Daveiss departed this life November 
(not filled in). 

Saml Daveiss my father departed this life Sun- 
day morning Sept 28, 1856. 

Saml McAfee departed this life July 10th 1819. 
Joseph Daveiss, son of James Daveis departed this 
life Aug 19, 1811. 

Mrs. Hannah McAfee departed this life the 
28 July 1833. 

Mrs. Mary Moore Jane departed this life (not 
filled in). 

Saml Daveiss, Jun. son of Wm & Mariah 
Daveiss, departed this life the 6 Novr 1848 10 
minutes after 8 o’clock in the evening. 


William McAfee Senr departed this life 
October 29th 1852. 

Hannah Daveiss my mother departed this life 
Wednesday evening at 244 minutes after 6 o’clock 
P M 17 April 1861. 

William Warren died Sept 12th 1907 at 10:45 
p.m, at his home “Warrenwood”, in Boyle County, 
Ky., of heart failure; artereosclerosis. 

Jean W. D. Warren, died about 9:30 p.m. of 
Saturday, Sept. 21, 1912 of heart failure at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Lucies Beckner in 
Winchester, Ky. Her dau. Letitia was present 
also, but her dau. Mrs. Jean Menefee was at her 
home in Knoxville, Tenn. Her son William 
Warren died 17 April, 1882, at 5 years of age. 

William Daveiss died 29 July, 1881 at his home 
“Hayfields”, in Mercer Co., Kentucky. 

Maria Washington Robards Thompson Daveiss 
died 19 Decr., 1896 at Harrodsburg, Ky., her hus- 
band having died years before her. 


Queries 

Wilson - Pybrone - Norman - Hamilton— 
Want inf. on Willis R. Wilson, prob. b. in Va. 
Mig. to Tenn. where his 7 sons (daus.) mig. as 
foll: Anthony & bro—? went North, Berry—?, 
Thomas, John, Leonard, and Willis (b. 1779 in 
Va. d. 1866, mar. Nancy Pybrone b. 1794, whose 
dau. Maria mar. Rev. Wm. Coleman McDonald) 
to Arkansas. 

Also want inf. on Capt. William Norman b. 
1800 in Tenn. or Ala. mar. Martha Hamilton of 
Ala. whose son John Montgomery Norman mar. 
Nancy Adeline McDonald, dau. of Maria and 
Rev. McDonald.—Mrs, A. D. Jenkins, Sr., 610 
May Ave., Fort Smith, Ark. 

Whitlock - Legg - Seares - Gillette - Mur- 
daugh - Peterson - Tanner—Want pars. of 
Henry W. Whitlock b. 1780-90 Va. d. Powhatan 
Co. Va. shortly before probate of will on Oct. 6, 
1845. Mar.(1) Oct. 18, 1815, Powhatan Co. Va. 
Lucretia Legg, who d. before Oct. 26, 1826, ch: 
James Madison, Caroline M., Chastain B. 
Mar.(2) widow, Frances E. Seares, of Henrico 
Co. ch: Armistead A., William W., Mary Eliza- 
beth, Ann Enora, Emily Catherine, Frances Ade- 
laide, Alice Victoria, and Patrick H. 

Want pars. of Ezra Gillette of New England 
background, b. 1790-1800 mar. Southhampton Co. 
Va. Oct. 26, 1825, Elizabeth Murdaugh, had 2 
sons: James A. b. Dec. 6, 1828 in Southhampton 
Co. Va. and Joseph E. b. perhaps 1826-27. Ezra d. 
at Southhampton Co. Va. before Apr. 18, 1831. 
Was remembered in family as “that Yankee.” 

Want pars. of John Peterson b. ca 1769 R. I. 
mar. Nov. 1793 at South Kingstown, R. I. Phebe 
Tanner. Removed to Bristol Va. shortly after 
birth of Ist ch. John; sett. by 1830 in Orleans Co. 
N. Y. where he d. Nov. 9, 1831. Wid. moved to 
Niagara Co. with ch. and lived on Ridge Rd, 
Ch: John b. Aug, 25, 1794 R. IL; Phebe b. 
Aug. 17, 1797 Bristol Vt.; Josias b. June 22, 
1799, Vt.; Nathan B. b. June 14, 1804; Susannah 
b. 1809; Mary Edilda b. Nov. 22, 1816.—Mrs. W. 
Herbert (Grace F.) Knowles, 4313 N. Ashlawn 
Dr., Richmond 21, Va. 

Cleveland - Arnold - Rice - Brooks - 
Briggs - Fidler - Chronister—Want inf. on 
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pars. of Lt. William Cleveland b. 1752, Nor- 
wich, Conn. d. about 1778 in Rev. Mar. Mary 
Arnold, who was ‘iving 1790 New London, Conn. 
(desire her par. also) Cleveland genealogy says 
he prob. was son of Curtice or Josiah Cleveland. 
Wou. like proof. 

Also inf. pars of Madison Rice, 1840 Census 
lists him as between ages of 20 and 30 in Will 
Co. Ill., later moved to Rochester, Olmstead Co. 
Minn. where 1860 Census states he was aged 40 
and b. in N. Y. His wife was Roxana Matilda 
Brooks, dau. Alonzo and Jane (maiden name 
desired) Brooks, who also was in Will Co. III. 
1840, btwn ages 30 and 40. Wou. like to corr. 
with desc. 

Also inf. on pars. of Charlotte Briggs, who 
mar, 1803 in Westchester Co. N. Y. Samuel Lyon, 
1777-1855, son Israel Lyon of New Bedford, N. Y. 
1755-1816, pvt. in Rev? 

Also inf. on George Fidler mar Abigail Chron- 
ister about 1830 in Adams Co. Pa. She and bro. 
Jess were orphans raised by family named Myers. 
Desire pars. of both. They had 3 daus: Lucy 
Ann mar. John Baltzer Hersh; Habbah mar. 
John Franklin Houck; Elizabeth mar. ? and d. 
soon after.—Mrs. David S. Brewer, 1648 Roanoke 
Dr., Wichita 18, Kan. 

Merrill—Want inf. on Thomas Hazen Merrill 
who mar. Sarah Ward and lived in Ft. Laurence, 
New Brunswick, 1788. He had a son Nathan who 
was b. there in 1794. Want to know who his 
father was. Think he came to America in —63 
with John & Nathaniel but not sure. Wou. Ap- 
prec. any inf.—Mrs. A. L. (Gladys) Merrill, 
645 N. Hayes Ave., Pocatello, Idaho. 

Poulson - Bryan - Smith - Barret - Hull— 
Want name of wife or wives, d. & pl. of mar. of 
Va:-Rev. sold. John Poulson; comm. ensign 1775, 
POW Oct. 1777? Defended E. shore of Va. from 
Brit. deprdtns 1782 & mustered out as Maj. 
1783(?) b. abt. 1753, prob. Accomack Co. Was he 
same John Poulson who d. abt. 1847 Marion Co. 
Iowa near Des Moines, and was the fa. of Wm.; 
Jno.; Thos.; (b, Aug. 2, 1797 in Culpeper Co. 
Va.) Jas.; Cyprus; Irwin; and Benj. and mar. 
Martha Bryan, sister of Wm. Bryan, grgrdfa. of 
Wm. Jennings Bryan. 

Want inf. on Uriah Smith mar. Christiana 
Barret Dec. 30 1794 Woodstock, Conn. Desire 
date for both and names of pars. 

Want name of first wife of Isaac Hull (hb. 
1730, son of David Hull and Margaret Weatherell 
who mar. 1729 Cecil Co., Md.) had sons: John 
b. 1765; Daniel b. 1767, lived in Sharon, Mercer 
Co., Pa., wife’s name desired. Isaac mar. 2nd 
time abt. 1774 prob. Washington Co., Pa. Any 
inf, on family will be apprec——Mrs. E. L. Chap- 
man, Box 434, Fredonia, Kan. 

Reveley—Want inf. about my grgrgrdfa. John 
Reveley, son of Thomas & Elizabeth (Nichola- 
son) Reveley, who came from Wittehaven, Eng. 
prior to Rev. Want name of John’s wife and pl. 
of their b. & mar., also date they d. at Falmouth, 
Stafford Co., Va. where their furnace was lo- 
cated. 

Who was Peter Reveley? He resided in S. C. 
1757-1790. Name of wife and ch. are needed. 
Was he Rev. sold?—Miss Reveley Owen, 237 
Solar Hill, Bristol, Va. 

Price-Johnson-Bowman—Who was family of 


Thomas Price, Eng. desc. mar. to Ann/Annie _ 
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Bloom July 11, 1796, came from Centre Co. Pa. 
1801 to Clearfield Co. Pa. with family and 
father-in-law, William Bloom Sr. Ch: Rebecca, 
Martha & William. Thomas may have been in 
early history of Northumberland Co. Pa. as 
William Bloom and family were there coming 
from N. J. after Rev. 

Also inf. on Abner Johnson, two dau. mar. 
bros. Mary Ann mar. Henry Hile/Hyle; Eliza- 
beth, Esther or Harriet mar. John Hile. Abner 
was on 1790 tax lists in Buck Co. Pa. & North- 
umberland Co. d. Rush Twp. Northumberland 
Co. Oct 13, 1829, 68 yrs. Abner Jr. d. Sept 16, 
—28, age 28 yrs. Both bur. Diebler Cem, Rush 
Twp. 

Who was Mary Ann Bowman? mar. to Richard 
Arthurs/Arters, Rev. War Sold. Lived in Mif- 
flin Co. Pa. during Rev., sett. afterwards in 
Tidioute, Warren Co. Pa—Mrs. Robert H. 
(Marie S.) Bair, 502 N. Montour St., Montour- 
ville, Pa. 

Moore-Lawrence—Who were pars. Rebecca 
Moore b. Nov 29, 1801, Jay, Maine. Mar. 
Manesseh Lawrence Aug 6 1826, Jay Me.—Mrs. 
York (Hilda B.) Brennan, 139-85 Ave., Jamaica 
25, N. Y 

Senter-Avent—Want inf. on pars. of Rebecca 
Avent Senter, b. near Fayetteville, Cumberland 
Co. N. C. about 1764, d. Carroll Co. Tenn. Aug 
13, 1853; mar. Henry Senter (1760-1832). Ch: 
Rev. Stephen and Rev. William both b. in Cum- 
berland Co, N. C. Other ch. believed to be Rev. 
Drury; Miss Senter: Aaron and James.—Mrs. 
F. A. Jay, Box 2665, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Bible-Courtney-Ingle—Want inf. pars. and 
grdpars. of Jaocim Bible and Sarah E. Courtney 
who were mar. Nov 6 1860, Greene Co. Tenn. 

Also inf. Mrs. Melvina Ingle who Nov 12 be- 
came 3rd wife of Joacim Bible. Her 1st husband 
?—Ingle, d. in Richmond Military prison some- 
time after 1862.—Miss Effie E. Mullin, 419 
Magowan Ave., Iowa City, Iowa. 

Ford—Want inf. on pars. of Ebenezer Ford, 
b. 1779, Marion Dist. or Robeson Co., S. C., mar. 
Eliz. Ervin (1782-1844) dau. Col. John Ervin & 
Jane Witherspoon, in Ala. D. in La. 1843, Want 
proof of b. mar. d. & where bur.—Mrs. H. R. 
(Caroline E.) Hughes, 1000 So. Howerton, Cush- 
ing, Okla. 

Prewett/Pruitt—Gen, inf. incl. pars. of Lem- 
uel Prewett/Pruitt, who was in Warren Co. Ga. 
in 1787, later Maury Co. Tenn., and Monroe Co. 
Miss. where d. in 1844. Mar. Kate Brantley, 
when and where? She was dau. of Philip Brant- 
ley Jr. Who was his wife? 

Also inf. on G. Byrd Prewett, listed in deeds 
in Halifax Co. Va. 1750-1760, mar. Nancy Dyer, 
dau. of John Dyer. When & where?—Mrs, C. C. 
(Caroline) Erickson, 707 E. Broadway, Cushing. 
Okla. 

Appleton-Casewell-Davis—Want inf. on Min- 
erva Appleton b. Ohio about 1835, mar. Ellery 
Davis. Had a sister mar. a Farrar. Told members 
of current family her grdfa, fought in Rev. 

Also inf. on Darcas Casewell, Poland, Me., 
mar. Calvin Crooker, Hebron Me. Their dau. 
mar. Aaron Schackley. Is there Rev. or May- 
flower anc.? 

inf, on Dolar Davis mar. Marjory Willard. 
His son, Samuel, mar. Mary Meddows, 1665. 
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The Legend of the Founding Fathers by Wesley 
Frank Craven. New York University Press. 
182 pages—$4.50. 


Americans have always avowed that the 
principles which guided our founding 
fathers must—in some measure—continue 
to guide our way of life. The American 
community has consistently looked to its 
origins for an explanation of its distinc- 
tive qualities and thus for an indication 
of what its future should hold. 

Dr. Wesley Frank Craven is Professor 
of American History at Princeton Univer- 
sity. This is a carefully documented and 
thought provoking study for the earnest 
student of American History. It is an 
account of how successive American gen- 
erations have interpreted what they found 
in the colonial past and how they have 
kept it a living tradition in the books they 
have written and the speeches they have 
delivered on great occasions. 

“At the present time,” Dr. Craven says, 
“the Revolution and the federal Constitu- 
tion so dominate our concept of the na- 
tion’s origins that any reference to the 
founding fathers immediately calls to mind 
the leaders of the Revolution and, per- 
haps first of all, the members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787.” But he 
points out that it had its beginning with 
the settlement of the colonies in the seven- 
teenth century which reached its climax 
with the Revolution. He contrasts the 
settlement of New England and its bearing 
upon our traditions with the settlement of 
Virginia. 

It was the Revolution that gave the 
American people both their independence 
and their union and furthermore it was 
the Revolution that offered its own claim 
to priority in pointing the way to a new 
racial and political order. The Revolution 
had demonstrated the characteristic fea- 
tures of the American people—such as 
their tendency to view the powers of gov- 
ernment jealously while recognizing the 
necessity for order in any society, a strong 
sense of the right to property as the re- 
ward of labor, or a feeling for the toler- 
ance that should be shown for differing 
opinions and conventions, especially in the 
field of religion. 


Book Review 


Dr. Craven traces the growing interest 
in American history through the observ- 
ances of patriotic festivals in the early 
1800s and the organization of state his- 
torical societies which he describes under 
a chapter “The Shaping of a National Tra- 
dition.” From this evolved naturally pride 
of ancestry which in turn gave rise in the 
late 1800s of patriotic organizations, 
among them being, of course, the Sons of 
the American Revolution, The Colonial 
Dames of America and our own Society 
in 1890. About the D.A.R. Dr. Craven 
states in part as follows: 

“It is very clear from the early records 
of the DAR, as it is of other patriotic 
societies I have had time to investigate, 
that a major inspiration, perhaps the chief 
inspiration, for its organization came from 
the fears that had been stirred by what 
was currently described as foreign immi- 
gration. And yet, if I may judge by the 
official action of the national congresses, 
the DAR refused to identify itself with the 
cause of immigration restriction. Like 
other patriotic societies, it defined its func- 
tion as strictly nonpolitical and abstained 
from efforts to advise the government on 
questions of public policy. Even in 1898, 
a national congress meeting in Washington 
one week after the Maine had been sunk 
voted down proposals, described in the 
record as somewhat hysterical, that the 
society advise the government on the action 
it should take. Instead, it was decided 
that attention should be directed toward 
preparation for those emergencies of camp 
and hospital ‘which womanly foresight as- 
sured us would call for womanly assist- 
ance’ in the event of war. The chief action 
taken, therefore, was an offer of help to 
the surgeon general in the recruitment of 
nurses and an effort to alert local chapters 
to opportunities for welfare work among 
the troops and their families.” 

“On the question of immigration, the 
DAR interpreted its function to be that of 
educating the immigrants, and more es- 
pecially the adults, in the principles of 
the American government and the glories 
of our history. It must be admitted, I 
believe, that the vast numbers of non- 
English-speaking immigrants who were 
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crowding together in the slums of our 
cities had stirred a genuine fear that the 
principles of that government might be 
subverted in time through what was de- 
scribed as a blotting out of the memory 
of the Revolution in the common mass of 
the people. The blame for this prospect, 
so far at least as official statements may 
be accepted as the evidence, was not at- 
tached to the immigrant. The fault was 
attributed instead to the failure of older 
American stocks to do what they could to 
keep that memory alive. Hence, the 
familiar emphasis in the program of the 
DAR and other such organizations on the 
erection of statues to Revolutionary heroes, 
the marking of the graves of Revolutionary 
soldiers, the hanging of Washington’s pic- 
ture, together with framed copies of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the 
Constitution, on our schoolroom walls, and 
the establishment of prizes for school 
essays on the history or government of the 
United States.” 

With the tolerance acquired in this day, 
it is difficult to project ourselves into the 
mental attitude of those who participated 
in the Know Nothing movement. Espe- 
cially in New England was the immigrant 
feared and concerning this Dr. Craven 
comments as follows: 

“However understandable may have 
been this fear for the future of a long 
cherished tradition, it was clearly based 
upon some misunderstanding of the atti- 
tude of the more recent immigrant. The 
immigrant in this country has rarely been 
an enemy to its established tradition. He 
may have been puzzled at times by some 
aspects of it. He may have suffered from 
a sense of rejection by his neighbors and 
chiefly by their suggestion that he has no 
part in the founding of the country. He 
has often shown his shrewdness by recog- 
nizing that one interpretation of that tra- 
dition served his own interest better than 
did another. But he had never really re- 
belled. Whatever the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the first and the second gen- 
erations, he has come in time to be no 
different from all his predecessors. He 
has accepted the tradition in all its essen- 
tials, and he has accepted it by making 
it his own. In so doing, he has not 
quarreled with the rules of the game as 
established by those who played it before 

him. 
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greatness to the ideals of those who first 
established it, and he agrees that it was 
established some time before 1789. He 
argues only that his own people were here 
before that date and that they played the 
part they should have played.” 

In his last chapter “A Legend Debunked 
and Restored” Dr. Craven points out that 
the idea that the school should serve a 
civic purpose was as old as the first school | 
law in Massachusetts and our public school ' 
system had developed a strong sense of its 
obligation for the perpetuation of the re- 
publican form of government and the 
teaching of American history has been re- 
quired as early as 1827 by laws enacted 
in Massachusetts and Vermont. Six other 
states followed before the Civil War and 
soon the requirement became a common- 
place. 

Before World War I some concern had 
been exhibited about the type of text books 
being used in the schools and this first 
stirring came from the South. After the 
Civil War the United Confederate Veterans ' 
stood guard for a “true and reliable” his- 7 
tory of the war between the states. The ) 
Catholic Church, also in the development | 
of its parochial schools, emphasized texts 
that would better illustrate the part played 
by Catholics in the history of America. | 
All of the patriotic organizations that came 
into being in the 1870s put heavy emphasis 
on the need for education in history and 
government of the United States. World 
War I brought the term _hypenated- 
Americans. The American Legion in 1923 
concerned itself with the proper type of ) 
American history books and we also began 
to hear that our texts were pro-British 
(from Irish-American or German-American | 
groups). 

It was in 1926 that William E. Wood- | 
ward started debunking our heroes, espe- 
cially George Washington. I was a student | 
at New York University at the time, major- 
ing in American History and I recall so 
vividly the furor his books and that of 
Rupert Hughes caused. This was the period 
also when John Roach Stratton and Harry 
Emerson Fosdick in New York City de- 
bated the fundamentals of the Protestant 
religion, 

It was an exciting time for any young 
intellectual to be alive and to see and to 
hear at first hand the proponents of such 
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Oucu: tick your- 
self with a needle or wear a blister on your 
finger cutting several layers of material? 
Whatever you are making, your “stitch in 
time” will MAKE nine—nine months of 
schooling for some fine youngster who at- 
tends one of our Approved Schools. 

Juniors all over these United States 
should begin the New Year right and 
should make their needles fly as fast as 
the days go by, so that there will be much 
to sell at Junior Bazaars both at their own 
State Conferences and at Continental Con- 
gress in April. 

The proceeds from these Bazaars all go 
to swell the Junior Membership Commit- 
tee’s Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund which 
is allocated annually to Kate Duncan 
Smith, Tamassee, Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, and Northland College. 

Items made by busy Junior fingers will 
be many and varied but all will be attrac- 
tive and useful. Priced low and of size 
and shape suitable for packing in a suit- 
case for that return trip home—they will 
disappear quickly from the Bazaar Booths. 

Items most salable are those suitable 
for children and grandchildren. How often 
they ask: “What did you bring me?” 
Don’t forget we need surprises for boys 
as well as girls. And then we need thank- 
you gifts for friends and relatives who have 
made our Congress trip possible. Many 
Daughters will find irresistible articles for 
themselves at Junior Bazaars, too. 


General from 1943 to 1946. 


The National Society regrets to report the death on November 5, 1956 of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mount Silversteen (Joseph Simpson) of Brevard, North 
Carolina. Mrs. Silversteen was a member of Waightstill Avery Chapter of 
North Carolina; she was State Regent from 1940 to 1943 and Vice President 


eorge Wheeler, Jr. 


by Mrs. 


National Chairman 
Junior Membership 


For our Congress Bazaar, Junior Com- 
mittees are asked to submit their contri- 
butions already priced. Other Daughters 
are interested to learn just what group 
made each item so identify your Commit- 
tee, Chapter and State on the price tags. 

When your contribution is ready, ship 
it to Washington labeled: Junior Member- 
ship Committee Bazaar, Administration 
Building, 1776 D Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., and the fine men in the Re- 
ceiving Department will hold it ready to be 
unpacked as soon as the booth itself is 
assembled just before Congress opens. Your 
box should be shipped to reach Washing.- 
ton by April 10. Or, bring it along yourself 
if you’re coming to Congress. (We surely 
do hope many Juniors will be there as 
Pages or Delegates. ) 

The success of the Congress Bazaar de- 
pends upon the skillful fingers of your 
Juniors and the volume of your contribu- 
tions. 

Each year the total profits have in- 
creased and this year we would like to 
set a goal of $1,000.00 to be earned for 
our Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund from 
the Congress Bazaar. Won’t your Junior 
Membership Committee make just a few 
more items and help us end our Junior 
activities for the 1957 Congress with a 
“GRAND NOTE” to aid our Approved 
Schools through the Junior-sponsored 


Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund? | 
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‘Luts is the time of year when everyone 
wishes everyone else a Happy New Year 
and, exhausted from the holiday activities, 
settles down soberly to contemplation of 
bills and more bills and stirs uneasily 
at thoughts of that dread Ogre—the In- 
come Tax Man. It is also the special time 
of year when we add up our shortcomings 
and resolve to do just a little better. 

I gave up making New Year’s resolu- 
tions a long time ago. The best way, it 
seems to me, is to live each day as it 
comes in the best way possible, resolved 
to meet situations with courage and sub- 
stance. Not forgetting, of course, to spread 
as much kindness among our associates as 
opportunity offers. 

Our nice publishers, Judd & Detweiler, 
put out a beautiful four page pamphlet 
called “The Little Gazette” and in the 
July-August issue we quote the following: 
“How do you go about making people 
like you? Nobody seems to have come up 
with a better answer to this question. 
than Lord Chesterfield, who, a couple of 
hundred years ago, told his son: “Those 
whom you can make like themselves better 
will, I promise you, like you very well.’” 
“Everybody is starved for encourage- 
ment. Under the warm sunshine of a dis- 
cerning appreciation of their good quali- 
ties and talents, people blossom in a way 
that astonishes everyone—including them- 
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Patriotism Wrong? 
By Dr. L. NeELson BELL 


One of the by-products of the present 
“one-world” philosophy which is so popu- 
lar in some quarters today is the playing 
down of patriotism. 


Conversely we see the strange phenome- 
non of an over-consideration for the na- 
tionalistic feelings of others with a corre- 
sponding lack of emphasis on our own 
national rights and the moral duty of 
American citizens to be proud of and con- 
cerned for the good name and welfare of 
our own land. 


In the July 20th issue of U. S. News & 
World Report, Robert C. Hell of our State 
Department calls attention to the present 
drive against patriotism and how it is 
playing directly into the hands of the ene- 
mies of our country. 


No one would defend the flag-waving of 
those “patriots” whose chief aim seems to 
be the glorification of self, or the grinding 
of some particular axe. Such is shallow 
and even obnoxious. 


On the other hand, every American citi- 
zen should be proud of this land in which 
we live and a zealous guardian of those 
things for which she stands. That this will 
at times involve a clear-cut stand for our 
national rights and prestige is inevitable. 
Such is both a duty and a privilege. 


As a Roman citizen the apostle Paul 
found his rights disregarded in Phillipi. 
Did he yield to the indignities heaped upon 
him without protest. A reading of the in- 
cident shows that he rightly demanded an 
apology, and got one. 


The day of the big stick and of sword- 
rattling may be gone but along with them 
has also gone a willingness to stand for 
rights which often involve moral princi- 
ples. A firm stand and a bold assertion of 
national integrity has often nipped incip- 
ient trouble in the bud. It may do it again 
in the future. 


As Americans we should be proud and 
thankful for our country and for our na- 
tional heritage. Such patriotism is greatly 
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F OUR-SCO 
AGO, our fathers brought forth upon this 


Continent a new Nation, conceived in 
liberty: Pennsylvania was conceived 
in liberty, the keystone of the thirteen 
original Colonies. William Penn came 
from England in 1682. He sailed back in 
1684 having organized the Province of 
Pennsylvania, established Courts, and 
mapped Philadelphia. The little Province 
of Pennsylvania saw many changes in his- 
tory between the Founder’s first visit and 
his death in England in 1718. 

Pages of history turned until July 4, 
1776 when the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia 
pealed forth the tidings of independence, 
heralding the birth of a new Nation, the 
United States of America. Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia is our shrine of lib- 
erty. Philadelphia brings to mind Betsy 
Ross, and the making of the first American 
Flag. Also Benjamin Franklin, who, 
walking one day with his kite during a 
storm, discovered electricity. Franklin’s 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac” and “Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette” are well known. Over two 
hundred years ago he founded the first 
hospital in America, the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, in Philadelphia, where thousands re- 
ceive care each year. Near Philadelphia, 
at Valley Forge, the Memorial Chapel, the 
Memorial Bell Tower erected by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
acres of dogwood trees, Revolutionary 
Army huts and cannon, bring vividly to 
mind those brave men of Washington’s 
Army who would not be daunted by 
hunger, cold, and illness. Standing on this 
hallowed ground as the carillon sounds 
the ageless hymn, “Oh God our help in 
ages past, our help in days to come,” we 
recognize the Divine Force which led them 
to victory. 

Twenty-four miles North-east of Phila- 
delphia stands Pennsbury Manor, William 
Penn’s restored country home. Other re- 
storations of historical interest are Gover- 
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CAPITOL BUILDING 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


nor Printz Park, Essington; John Morton 
Homestead, Prospect Park; Daniel Boone 
Homestead, Baumstown; The Cloisters, 
Ephrata; Cornwall Furnaces, Cornwall, 
where cannon and cannon balls were pro- 
duced for the Revolutionary Army; Fort 
Augusta, Sunbury; Drake Well Memorial 
Park, Titusville; Old Economy, Ambridge; 
Fort Necessity, Ligonier; and Wheatland, 
Lancaster, the home of James Buchanan, 
the 15th, and only native Pennsylvanian, 
elected to the Presidency of the United 
States. The home as now restored appears 
on a United States postage stamp issued 
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MRS. “ALLEN LANGDON BAKER 


STATE REGENT of the PENNSYLVANIA STATE SOCIETY 
DAUGHTERS of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


3 Mrs. Baker is a member of the Bellefonte Chapter. In the Chapter she served as Chairman 


of various committees; held the offices of Corresponding Secretary, Second Vice Regent, First 


Vice Regent, and Regent (1947-1950) . 


She was a member of the State Genealogical Records Committee, 1944-1947; State Chairman 
of American Indians, 1950-1953; State Recording Secretary, 1953-1956. 


Mrs. Baker was elected State Regent at the State Conference, November, 1955. She was 
installed at the 65th Continental Congress, April 1956. 


In appreciation of her conscientious ase _ —: in the Bg: of the Society, the Belle- 


fonte Chapter presents this tribute. 


August 5, 1956 to mark the 100th Anni- 
versary of the election. 

Words from one of the most famous 
speeches in History begin this article, de- 
livered by the great emancipator, Abraham 
Lincoln. On November 19,1863 his words 
echoed over the fields where the Battle 
of Gettysburg was fought from July Ist to 
3rd, 1863, the turning point of the Civil 
War. Thousands yearly take guided tours 
of this great Battlefield. A quiet, peaceful 
farm near Gettysburg is ye permanent 
residence of President and Mrs. Dwight 
David Eisenhower. We wish them many 
happy years together as our neighbors. 

Pennsylvania’s public school system, 
four State-supported Universities, fourteen 
State Teachers Colleges, and sixty-five ac- 
credited colleges and universities, provide 
unexcelled opportunities for education. 

Pennsylvania leads industrially with 
mines of iron ore, anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coal, stone quarries, steel mills, natu- 
ral waterways, shipping ports, and rail- 
road lines. Twelve historical parks, forty- 
five State parks, forty-seven State Forest 
picnic areas, mountains, lakes, rivers, 
valleys, thousands of miles of State High- 
ways beckon you to Pennsylvania. Food 
from Pennsylvania’s farmlands is an inte- 
gral yet of the lives of millions. 


The Capital of Pennsylvania, named 
for its Founder, John Harris, is at Harris- 
burg. Do visit the Capitol and eight sur- 
rounding State Buildings. You will view 
famous paintings by Violet Oakley and 
Edwin Austin Abbey, a striking canvas of 
the Battle of Gettysburg which covers one 
wall in the State Museum, Battle Flags of 
Pennsylvania Regiments, original land 
grants from the Penn’s, and Pennsylvania’s 
original ratification of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Twelve miles East of Harrisburg is 
Hershey, with its chocolate factory, a mag- 
nificent Hotel with famous rose and tulip 
gardens, and a large recreation park. 

Many thousands of Pennsylvanians have 
served in every War in which our Country 
has been engaged. Veterans of these Wars 
have organized patriotic groups. Patriotic 
hereditary organizations are active. Fore- 
most in this group is the Pennsylvania 
State Society, Douiiiecs of the American 
Revolution, with 13,416 members in 134 
Chapters. These members, working together 
under the capable and dedicated leader- 
ship of the State Regent, Mrs. Allen L. 
Baker, shall keep secure for posterity 
Lincoln’s prophetic words of liberty: 
“That this Nation, under God—shall not 
perish Earth. 
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MRS. ALLEN LANGDON 


REGENTS CLUB 


CENTRAL SOUTH WEST 


NSYLVANIA DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
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1892 - 1957 

About 180 years ago Washington crossed the Delaware River and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed, in 1776. So let us visit some noted Historical Shrines in beautiful Eastern 
Pennsylvania:—Independence Hall, Gorgeous Valley Forge, Hopewell Park, The Old Lincoln and 
Daniel Boone Homes, Historic Reading and Berks County. 


Crossing the Schuylkill River we journey to Harrisburg to see the State Capitol, cross the 
great Susquehanna River to Gettysburg and the Mason-Dixon Line, on to Washington, D. C. to 
Memorial Continental Hall the home of 


The National Society Daughters of the American Revolution 


Organized October 11, 1890 


Compliments of 
A FRIEND 


BERKS COUNTY CHE CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Reading, Pennsylvan: 


Mrs. Paul H. Esterly 


Compliments 
Berks County Public Schools Supt. an Mrs. N. W. Geiss 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


MRS. LE ROY F. LEITZEL 
President Woman’s Club of Reading 


Mrs. Clarence K. Mast 


S. J. LUDWIG, Broker 
263 West Wyomissing Ave. - Mohnton, Pa. 
Phone: 2421 


MRS. HELEN REBER STOUDT 
Casualty Insurance 


Mrs. George H. Rader omer 


A FRIEND 
J. C. MUMMA Jewelry Store 


Reading, Penna. 
Member of : BERKSHIRE HOTEL 
Reading, Pa. 
Berks County Chapter MR. STANLEY J. MOYER 
Printer 


Reading, Pa. 


SEWARD’S Inc. 


N, 6TH ST., READING, PA. 


— PENNSYLVANIA’S LARGEST SPEED 

Be AND CUSTOM AUTOMOTIVE CENTER 
See us for your custom and racing needs and save west 
coast freight. Mail orders accepted. 


| | 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
a ee Will Celebrate its 65th Anniversary 
4 
fs 

eee Die September 27 1956 


MRS. JOSEPH G. FORNEY | 
ar Past First Vice President General : 


Honorary Regent and Past Regent, Pennsylvania State Society 

Honorary Regent and Past Regent, Donegal Chapter 
Official Reader, National Society 


The Regents’ Club of Central Pennsylvania, Mrs. Lawrence B. Sheppard, of Hanover, Presi- 
dent, affectionately dedicates this Page to its Founder, Mrs, Joseph G. Forney of Lancaster. 


Club membership includes Regents and Past Regents of Berks County, Col. James Smith, — 
Col. Richard McAllister, Cumberland woeay Donegal, Fort Antes, Fort Augusta, Fort Lebanon, 
Franklin County, Gettysburg, Harrisburg Kishacoquillas, Lebanon, Lycoming, Mahanatawney, 
Mahantongo, Perry County, Rachel Marx Graydon, Shikelimo, Swatara Pine Ford, Warrior Run, 
Witness Tree, and Yorktown Chapters. 
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AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING COMPANY 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Write for our booklet ‘“‘New Ideas in Tile’? which shows 
colorful illustrations of ceramic tile in the home. 


MAHANATAWNY CHAPTER Compliments of 
D.A.R. ADAM hy A. R. 


Greetings from anew of 
eapres> CHAPTER, D. A. R. CHESTER COUNTY CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Bedford, —— West ester, Pennsylvania 


BISON Ch Greetings from Greene Academy Chapter, D. A. R. 
CHAPTER, D. A. R. Carmichaels, Pennsylvania 
a Mrs. Ralph Dowlin, Regent 
Honoring 
CONEMAUGH | CHAPTER MRS. HERMAN eer 
Blairsville, Pa. Charter Menber Bucks 


“Visit Historic Cumberland Valley’’ 
Courtesy of the MRS. HONSAKER, Regent 


Cumberland mt Chapter, D. A. R. Colonel Andrew Lynn Chapter 
reetings, {ro from 
ROBERT. AS 1s CHAPTER FORT LEBANON CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
J. Herr, Regent Orwigsburg, Pennsylvania 
Greetings from the 
COLONEL WILLIAM WALLACE CHAPTER OLD YORK ROAD CHAPTER 
Pa. Pennsylvania 


of liments of 
HILL CHAPTER, D. A. R. JEPTHA ABBOTT 
tsburgh, Pennsylvania Ardmore, 


Honoring our Regent 
MRS. ROBERT B. HENRY, TOHICKON CHAPTER an 


Quakertown, Pennsylvania a 
Organized November 11, 1950 ae 


In Memory of 


Greetings from MRS. GEORGE j. FLAVELL 
GREAT MEADOWS CHAPTER Organizing Regent of Thomas Leiper Chapter 
PENNSYLVANIA PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


In Fond Memory of 
ELEANORE R. PATTERSON HANNAB-PENN CHAPTER 
Fort Gaddis Chapter Honors its Regent 
by her sister ; MRS. HARRY Q. MacMURTRIE 


Marjorie L. Patterson 


MICHAEL’S COLLEGE PHARMACY 
PHONE KI 3-0857 SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


Honoring Charter Members 


Mrs, Elizabeth H. Oliver Honoring our Chapter Regent 
ie P. Ogd 
MRS. MARGARETTA WALKER 


TUNKHANNOCK CHAPTER, D.A.R. General John Neville Chapter, Bellevue, Pa. 
Tunkhannock, Pa. 


Compliments of Compliments 
CLEARFIELD FURS E. 8S. SHUCK HOTELS 
“Your Best Buy Always” Dieting Philips 
New Furs, Storage, Cleaning, Repairing, Restyling 
Clearfield, Pa. Also owning a Mag Voyager Motel 


See Europe First Class in’57 with 


EXPERIENCED TOUR CONDUCTORS 
29 Days—$1375 
For free information write to 
BAILEY TRAVEL SERVICE 
123 E. Market St. 
York, Penna. 


E 


MRS. HARPER DONELSON SHEPPARD 


Honorary Vice President General 


Presented by the State Officer's Club 
Pennsylvania Society D.A.R. 


Sheppard was the Founder of this Club which was organiand. during her regime as 


State Regent by State Director Mrs. Robert L. Motter of York. 
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_ INSCRIPTION ON SUN DIAL BRASS 


PLATE AT BLOCK HOUSE 


This sun dial was found on this property at the time it was 
transferred to the Daughters of the American Revolution of 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, and is by them replaced in 
honor of the record of the Sixtieth Royal Americans, now the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps, and the Forty-second Royal Highlanders 
—Black Watch—regiments which held the forks of the Ohio after 
the surrender of the French in 1758 and which continued in the 


British colonial service in the country. 


The history of these regiments since that period shows continu- | 


ous service to their country and a record of splendid achievement. 


Placed by the Daughters of the American Revolution of Alle- 
_ gheny County, Pennsylvania, November 25, 1916. _ 


4 


This inscription is preserved in remembrance of the 


deep interest taken by the British War Department of 


modern times in an effort to record the progress of 


humanity. 
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COMPLIMENTS OF THE FORT PITT SOCIETY 


Daughters of the American Revolution of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 
President (1940-1956) Amewia OLIveR CRITTENDEN 
D.A.R. National No. 520 


Treasurer (1898-1919) ELEANoR RoBerts BALTZELL 
D.A.R. National No. 675 


: 
| 
SUN DIAL OF FORT PITT 


NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


A Pittsburgh institution, offering insurance protection and service to indus- 


try, business, and homeowners—we are proud to be part of the Pittsburgh 


“renaissance.” 


UNIVERSITY PLACE 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Grant Building 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


‘elieess: Dinners, Meetings THE KERR COMPANY 


Weddings, Banquets, Receptions PRINTING 


Hostetter Bldg., Pgh, 22, Pa. 


Free Parking After 6 p.m. Daily 
Genealogical Guide Index 


Ti i The original Guide, master index of genealogical ma- 
Aer terial in the D.A.R. Magazine, 1892-1950, sells for $4.00. 


#2 Gateway Center : p Reservations wa genealogy in the Magazine, 1951-1955, 
eeciees Send order to Business Office, N.S.D.A.R., 1776 D 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Grant 1-5436 Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


x ANIES 
| 
BFR! 
eve ate EFRA 
| 
ourteen Modern Dining Rooms 
: 


NY 


THE NATION’S ADVOCATE 


Henry Marie Brackenridge and Young 
by William F, Keller 
$5.00 


Once in a very long while, a book appears that casts such a bright light upon the 
darker forests of human knowledge it breaks through the foliage to show the 
ground beneath. This is such a book: The first full-dress biography of Henry Marie 
Brackenridge—author, lawyer, judge, member of Congress, public servant, and 
international figure. Although in his long and remarkably active life (he lived 
from 1786 to 1871) Brackenridge never held the highest government offices, his 
influence, like a fresh wind, drove before him many of the actions his country was 
to take in its first crucial years. His personality and vigor, in his close friendships 
with men who did hold more politically important offices in the new nation, illumi- 
nated much of the mood of America’s self-discovery. 


@ Send for our new catalogue @ 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PRESS 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


Queries 
(Continued from page 46) 


Their ch; Mary Hubbard; Jonathan mar. Abi- 
gail Brown; Lucy mar. Samuel Hubbard Jr. Was 
there any Rev. or Mayflower anc.?—Mrs. H. J. 
Emerson, 508 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 

Trout-Huffman-Garrett-Ashford—Who were 
pars, and gdr. pars. of Wilson Nesbit Trout b. 
Sept. 11, 1816 N. C. mar. Ist, Aug 2, 1840, 
Emily W. Reese, b. Apr 4, 1824 poss. in Ga. d. 
Sept 16, 1851 Ga. Ch: James Redman b. Jan 30, 
1845; Christopher Columbus b. Apr 21, 1848; 
Sarah F. b. May 6, 1850. From the census records 
all ch. b. in Ga. He moved to Clark Co. Ark. 
btwn. 1851-1855. Mar. 2nd time Jan 8, 1856 
Mary A. Huffman b. Apr. 8, 1831 nr. Cairo, Ill. 
Was Benjamin Trout, b. ca. 1776 S. C., Wilson 
Nesbit’s father, and who was his wife? Want 
dates of b. mar. d. & Co. and State in which 
they lived. He had at least 2 bros., Gideon H. b. 
ca, 1811 in S. C. & Joseph Q. b. ca. 1818 in 
N. C. 

Who were the pars. of Joseph and Jemina 
(Thoraton) Huffman? He was b. ca 1804 Ky. 
She b. ca. 1810 Tenn. They had ch: Andrew 
Jackson; Mary A.; Henry Clay; George Wash- 
ington; Elbin; Joseph Van Buren; Daniel Web- 
st-r; Francis; Grandison Lee; and John Warren. 
J seph’s bro. Jacob b. ca. 1801 Ky, They moved 
{rom Ky. to near Cairo, Ill. thence to Clark Co. 
Ark. ca. 1832. 

Was Thomas Lucas and Susan/Susannah 
(Simpson) Garrett of Fairfax Co, Va. and Cas- 


Marriages, Births and Deaths of S. C. 
BY PAULINE YOUNG, GENEALOGIST 
BOX 129, LIBERTY, S$. C. 
Interested in MARRIAGES, BIRTHS AND 
DEATHS IN S. C.? 
This information has been compiled from old equity 
records, wills, etc. and makes available for the first time 
much valuable g logical material you cannot afford 
to overlook. Arranged for quick and easy reference by 
an experienced genealogist. Complete certified copies 
of any court records will be supplied by the author 
for $2.00 each. 
Edition Limited to Fifty Copies 

Volume 1 Price $3.00 10 pages mimeographed 


We Buy, Sell and Exchange 
GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


Catalogs Free Upon Request 
Southern Book Company 
St. James Hotel—Charles St. at Centre 

Baltimore 1, Maryland 


well Co. N. C. the pars. of Vincent Garrett, my 
grdfa.? Vincent b. Feb 1, 1818 in N. C. or Tenn. 
mar. Feb 9, 1841 Mary Jane Tanner b. Dec, 23, 
1825 N. C. They were living in Haywood Co. 
Tenn. 1860-1870, moved Clark Co, Ark. ca. 1873. 

Want dates pars. and grdpars. of John and 
Annie (Jones) Ashford of Ala. They had ch: 
Martha R; Annie b. May 15, 1840 Ala.; Jackson 
b. ca Jan 1, 1851 (It has been said Annie Jones 
Ist mar. a Fisher/Fischer and had ch, by this 
mar.) They moved to Tenn. Shelby Co, or Fay- 
ette Co. on or about time of Civil War.—Jessie 
~ Ashford, 1819 G St. N. W. Washington 6, 
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LANCASTER, PA. 


PORATED 


at the crossroads 


of 


American Histor 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


VISIT 


WHEATLAND 


at Lancaster, Pa. 

Home of ‘ 
PRESIDENT JAMES BUCHANAN — 
Open Daily 9 to 5 
Closed Sundays, Dec.-Apr. 1 


GARDEN SPOT 
of AMERICA — 


Compliments of 
TONNALEUKA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Braddock, Pennsylvania 


HOLIDAY MOTOR HOTEL 
Eugene W. Zimmerman, Your Host 

51% Miles South of Harrisburg on U. S. Route 15 at the 

PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE 


MARY SACHS Fawber’s Motel & Restaurant __ 

and the 212 Man’s Shop me oy, 

4580 

208-214 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Also 708 N. Duke St., Lancaster, Pa. (4 Miles East of Harrisburg on Rt. #22) 


Mention, “I read it in the D.A.R. Magazine.” 


eee. COMPLIMENTS of DONEGAL CHAPTER, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA POSS 

St 
Stevens House 

ee 2 GREETINGS from HARRISBURG CHAPTER, HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


GREETINGS from HARRISBURG CHAPTER, HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


HARRISBURG CHAPTE 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Honors Mrs. George J. Walz 


Chapter Regent and 
State Chairman, Magazine Advertising 


ENGLAND MOTOR’S, INC. 


Authorized 
Hudson - Rambler 


Packard - Studebaber 
Dealer 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


W. R. RAMSAY 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


“Complete Excavating Service” 


-SHAULL EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLY CO. 


“Contractor's Equipment” 


Lemoyne, Pennsylvania 


BLAKE CADILLAC— 
‘OLDSMOBILE, INC. 


‘ 

CAMP HILL, PENNA. 
C. WILLIS & SONS 

 Qil—Coal—Feed 

Cumberland, Pennsylvania 

2 The Home of Quality Service” = 


This Page Sponsored by the following firms and fri 
located in Scranton and Lackawanna Valley 


SCRANTON LACE COMPANY PROPST LUMBER CO. 


Scranton, Pa. 


HOTEL HOLLAND THE TRANE COMPAN 


Tourists & Travelers Welcome Scranton, Pa. 


Central City—Scranton, Pan Trane Baseboard Heating 


SNOWDON FUNERAL HOMES WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Scranton, Pa. Scranton, Pa. 
oward J. Snowdon - Howard J. Snowdon, Jr. Ra Graphic Arts Equipment 


fastest, 
cheapest and surest way to job training and knowledge. The oldest and largest school—257 courses. 
Write for full information. ; 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, BOX 1735, SCRAN 


To Honor Our Regent 
_ MRS. EMERY W. PROPST 


T TY CHAPTER, D. 

GAPETOL RECORDS, INC. CEMPLIMENTARY TO 
¥ 
TON 9, PA. 


‘MRS. IRVIN REED MacELWEE 


REGENT PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


Photo—Courtesy Bradford Bachrach 


Proudly presented by the members of the Chapter 
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Greetings from 
The Franklin County Chapter, D. A. R. 


Shippensburg, Chambersburg, Caledonia, Fayetteville, Greencastle, 
Waynesboro, Mont Alto, Mercersburg, St. Thomas, Fort Loudon, 
Lemaster and McConnellsburg 


Lehmaster Elevator Company 


Aaron Myers, Eugene Myers 
Richard Myers 
Lemaster, Pa. 


BYER BROTHERS 


THE CHAMBERSBURG LAUNDRY 


Sanitone Cleaners 
West King Street Chambersburg 


DOUGHTRAY 


Florists 
Antiques and Books We telegraph flowers anywhere 
66 Glen Street Chambersburg 


Opposite P. R. R. Station Chambersburg 


HOTEL LA MAR 


Member of the Pennsylvania and 
American Hotel Association 
148 S. Main Street on U. S. 11. 
Chambersburg 


SHIVELY MOTORS, INC. 
L. W. W. extended, Route 4, U. S. 30 _ SELLERS FUNERAL HOME 


Philadelphia Ave. at Chambers St. 
Your Dodge - DeSoto Dealer Chambersburg 


HOTEL BENJAMIN CHAMBERS 
Telephone, Bath in Every Room 
_ Air Conditioning—Free Parking 
1017 Lincoln Way E. on U. S. 30 

Chambersburg 


PENN HALL 

School for Girls 

Junior College and Preparatory School 
on U. S. 11 Chambersburg 


OPEN DOOR TEA ROOM 

Mrs. A. F. Bitner, D.A.R. Member 

65 N. Main St., on U. S. 11 
Chambersburg 


MARTIN BROTHERS © 

Groceries, Meats, Vegetables 
170 L. W. W. and at 554 L. W. E. 
Chambersburg 


RINES PHARMACY 

_ Prescription Specialists 
Fourth Street at Catherine 

Chambersburg 


- 
CHARLES F.MILLER POST INN 
Grain, Feed, Hay, Straw, Fertilizer ae Lincoln Way E. at Second St. 
Seeds and Cold Elevator ee Chambersburg 
Waynecastle, Pa. ne Ray F. Zwiebel - Manager 


ENOS H. HORST 
Electrical Contractor 
Official Lionel Service Station 
Lincoln Way West Chambersburg 


THE MERCERSBURG ACADEMY THE RANCH 


is Preparatory School for Boys Smorgasbord a Specialty 
c Mercersburg, Pa. 1 mile west of Shippensburg, U. S. 11 ; 


WAGAMAN’S PHARMACY 
49 N. Main St., on U.S. 11 
Chambersburg 
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Honoring 


BELL (A. S.) HEGART 


A past Regent and for fifty years of membership, we 


affectionately dedicate this page in her honor 


Presented by 
JAMES ALEXANDER CHAPTER © 


Madera, Pennsylvania 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


JACKSON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


LARGEST WHEELBARROW MAKER 
IN AMERICA 


OLDEST AND 


Compliments of Lebanon Chapter 


"CALCITE QUARRY CORP. 


R. D. 1, Lebanon, Pa. 
Pharmaceuticals of Merit 


Plant on Prescott Halfway Road 


_ for the Physician 
Telephone 3-3755 


Medical Progress through 
Research since 1855 


Compliments of 


San Giorgio Macaroni, Inc. 


Lebanon, Pa. 


Plants & Laboratories Manufacturers of the famo 


SAN GIORGIO Macaroni Products 


Myerstown, Pa. — Rensselaer, N. Y. 


GIO Sauce 
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Winthrop Lab : 
oratories 

CRUSH JONCRETE 

ED LIMESTONE 

: “AD OFFICE NE 
YORK CITY 


ice 


On Rernates 9, 1897, a group a women met in ceidianins Hall, Philadelphia, for formal 
organization of Quaker City Chapter. This was the first group of women allowed to meet in this 
Historic building and our officers were seated in the chairs occupied by the distinguished officers 
of the Continental Congress. 


Miss Elizabeth E. Massey, Founder 
Mrs. George W. Kendrick, Jr., First Regent 
Mrs. Frank A. Lonergan, Present Regent 


SHIKELIMO CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
Monongahela Valley Chapter Dedicates This Space to 


Honoring Past Regents 


Its Twenty-four Regents 
1893-1956 


Pennsylvania 


WELLSBORO CHAPTER D.A.R., WELLSBORO, PA. 


Pennsylvania State Bulletin, D.A.R. 
Published Quarterly 
$1.00 for 3 years he 
PATTISON NATIONAL BANK Chapter sub. (25) copies $2.00 i 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
State D.A.R. BULLETIN 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


Compliments Of 


Elkland, Pennsylvania 


QUAKER CITY C 
é-l 
957 
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York was the Capital of the United States when Continental Congress convened there 


from September 10, 1777 to June 27, 1778. 


division in the Continental Army, November 4, 1777. > 


olf 
Yorktown Chapter remains dedicated to fostering the spirit of patriotism and loyalty 


inherited from our forefathers. 


THE 


‘TOWNE HOTEL 


York’s Civic Headquarters 


for your 


Banquets - Luncheons - Parties 


Caterings 


Since 1864 
Spring Grove, Pa. 


“Keep America Green” 


DUDLEY’s 


—for fashion— 


3 253 EAST MARKET STREET 


, 


COUNTRY FOLK SHOP 
York, Pa. 
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P. H. GLATFELTER CO. 


N.S.D.A.R. 


: 
Bower Hill Chapter 
Brookville Chapter 


Clarion County Chapter 


Gao William Wallace Chapter 
Conemaugh Chapter 
Elizabeth Gilmore Berry Chapter 
Forbes Road Chapter 


Venango Chapter 


General Joseph Warren Chapter 
a. General Richard Butler Chapter 
Great Crossings Chapter 


Greene Academy Chapter 
Indiana County Chapter 
Jacob Ferree Chapter 
John Corbly Chapter 
Kittanning Chapter 

Massy Harbison Chapter ; 
Philip Freeman Chapter 
Phoebe Bayard Chapter Aa 
Punxsutawney Chapter 
Putnam King Chapter 

Queen Alliquippa Chapter 
Summerville Chapter 
Tonnaleuka Chapter 

Venango Chapter 


William Kenly Chapter 


j Liberty Bell Chapter 


& 


CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Narberth, Pennsylvania 


HERBERT PATTERSON” 
Corresponding Secretary ( a 4 
re 
t 
DR. BENJAMIN RUSH 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER 


Greetings from the 
* CENTRAL NORTH WEST REGENTS’ CLUB 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ZOLLER BUSINESS MACHINES L. H. STONE 
Altoona Jeweler 
Pennsylvania 88 Chureh St. ERA Montrose, Pa. 
LOCKS 
Famous Historic Restaurant SHOP AT TAYLORS 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania for gifts 
THE FALLON HOTEL 
Lock Haven | Montrose, Pa. 
Compliments of Punxsutawney Chapter 
JAMES M. GUTELIUS | BOWSER TRANSFER COMPANY 
Gas and Oil 


> 
Punxsutawney, Penna. I unxsutaw ney, } enna. 


STANDARD PENNANT COMPANY 
BIG RUN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Emblems, banners, caps, 
U. S. and Fraternal Flags 


Compliments of Perry County Chapter 


CARSON LONG LIGHTNING GUIDER SLEDS 

Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole “Ask The Boy Who Owns One’ 
boy—physically, mentally, morally. How to learn, 
how to labor, how to live. Prepares for college Standard Novelty Works 
life or business. Character building supreme. 


121st year. Rates $900.00. Extras, about $325.00. 


Duncannon, Pennsylvania 


New Bloomfield, Pa. 


Compliments of Greetings from 
Rasy HUGHES PRINTING CO. aay INDEPENDENCE HALL CHAPTER 


= | East Stroudsburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Pocono Mountains Chamber of Commerce wis ALBERT HERZ en 
and Vacation Bureau salute the D.A.R., a great Lumber - Millwork - Building Material 


7350 OXFORD AVENUE 


American organization. Southampton, Pa. 


Compliments of 
QUEEN ALLIQUIPPA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


McKeesport, Pennsylvania 


Lewis and Clark 


: shown her a quality of kindness common 
(Continued from page 17) 


enough in their attitude towards white 
women, yet unknown to her and not to be 
fright and horror of her capture, the known again after she parted with them. 
brutality to which she, a little girl slave, It would seem natural then, as interpreting 
had been subjected; even the birth of her _ the words of friendship coming from them, 
baby had been accompanied with great she would choose those which emphasized, 
travail—a consequence rare among Indian _ perhaps glorified their promises and tell, 
women. Within her sixteen years were from her own experience, of the nature of 
compressed the sorrows of a long life. Two these men. 
days before, the lascivious Charbonneau, This was a pitifully poor and weak 
thirty years her senior, had beaten her. Band, subsisting on the near edge of star- 
True, Clark had interceded and severely vation. Their equipment for hunting and 
reprimanded him. These white men had 
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SPONSORED BY MAHANTONGO C HAPTER, POTTSVILLE, PA. 


JOHN D JOYCE Schuylkill County 
Pottsville, Pa. INN 83 
WEST SCHUYLKILL PRESS Telephone Redwood 9-2933 


3 Miles West of Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


and 
PINE GROVE HERALD Intersection of Routes 443-83 


Pine Grove and Tremont, Pa. 


THE NECHO ALLEN 
D.A.R. Headquarters Pottsville, Pa. 


FURS DIRECT TO YOU 


Visit 


WILLIAM K. SAXTON -POLLACK MINK FARM 


Deer Lake, Pa. 


8 Miles North of Hamburg, he 


Honoring our Regent 
Mrs. R. J. McCormick 
JACOB FERREE CHAPTER 


Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 


~ GETTYSBURG Compliments 
NATIONAL MUSEUM, INC. 


home of the 
“ELECTRIC MAP” 9035 WOODWARD AVENUE 


opposite Lincoln ve Detroit 2, Michigan 


. Nationwide Dependable Service 
Speech Memorial Agents in Principal Cities. 


MOVING ENGINEERS 


“COMPLIMENTS OF A FRIEND” 


Honoring Greetings from 
Miss Mary Beck Ssder; Nat. No. 2861 GENERAL JOSEPH WARREN CHAPTER 
Only living charter member of AR. 
Lycoming Chapter, Williamsport, Pa. pias Warren, Pennsylvania 
COMPLIMENTS of DuBOIS CHAPTER, D.A.R., DuBOIS, PA. 
Honoring MRS. THOMAS REITZ In Memoriam, MRS. GRACE B. HAY 
Regent DuBois Chapter Past Regent DuBois Chapter 
DuBois, Pa. DuBois, Pa. 
Compliments of TANTLINGER AND McDADE 
SMYERS PLANING MILL 5 Shop” 
DuBois, Pa. jis, Pa. 


Greetings GILLUNG’S PHARMACY 

DuBO!IS JUNIORS 426 Main St. 

r DuBois, Pa. Brockway, Pa. 
COMMERCIAL JOB PRINTING CO. Compliments of 


JOSEPH S. REITZ SON 


‘ 


Quality Printing 
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EDNA RANDOLPH WORRELL 


Relative of Betsy Ross 


Composer, Musician, Author 


Honorary Regent 


FLAG HOUSE CHAPTER 
PHILADELPHIA 


Regents of 

Kittanning Chapter | 


VALLEY FORGE 


Norristown, Pennsylvania 


Kittanning, Pa. 


In Memory of 


REGENTS 


*Mrs, James M. Painter 1918-1921 
Mrs. William M. Holstein ees Organizing Regent 
Mrs. Charles Hunsicker *Mrs. Harry A. Heilman 1921-1922 
Mrs. Hugh McInnes D. Patton 1922-1925 
pa (ae rs. Karl Core 1925-1927 
Mrs. Philip Y. Eisenberg efes z *Mrs. George Ross 1927-1928 
Mrs. Joseph Fornance Mrs. Harry E. Ellermeyer = 1928-1931 
Mrs. Frederick I. Naile Seite *Mrs. Neale Heilman 1931-1934 
Mrs. Irwin Fisher Sets Mrs. George Peecook 1934-1937 
Miss Martha Hunter McInnes Miss Margaret McKee 1937-1940 
Mrs. Edwin Doverspike 1940-1943 
sae Mrs. John R. Long 1943-1946 
Mary Mrs. Andrew C. Wallwork 1946-1949 
Mrs, J. Ambler Williams Miss Lenore R. Colwell 1949-1953 
Miss Blanche Elizabeth Brunner Mrs. Henry Clay Goode 1953-1956 


* (deceased) 


Lewis and Clark 


(Continued from page72) 
; 


among Indians. They were the hapless prey 
of stronger nations, but they had good 
horses. The securing of them was not 
accomplished easily. But after much 
bartering and secret anxiety on the part 
of the Captains over the indecision of the 
Indians, the necessary horses and a guide 
were at last secured for their trip over the 
mountains. 


fishing was of the most primitive, even 


[74] 


Watchful Spirit of the unknown trails, be 
Thou the guide of these thy resolute 
children; 
er rivers sown with towering, jagged 
rocks ’round which the boiling waters 
whirl; 
Through forests deep and on paths so 
steep and wild and mind retreats; 
In hunger’s goad, fatigue and among un- 
familiar tribes 
Oh, Spirit of the unknown trails, be Thou 
their guide. 
Footnote. All Quotations from Lewis and Clark 
Journals, except Isaiah 52-7. 
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A PROLOGUE of this article might 
well start with the words “Progress and 
American Ingenuity,” for it is such that 
makes it possible. 

Bingham Canyon, commands a unique 
position in the copper world. The history 
of its various stages of development, from 
the day the first mineral was found in its 
hills until the present time, reads like a 
fairytale. It would require many volumes 
to cover its fifty years of existence. It has 
attained the distinction of being the 
greatest copper tonnage camp in_ the 
world, 

The town itself lies approximately 28 
miles southwest of Salt Lake City. It 
nestles deep in the heart of the Oquirrh 
mountain range, better than six thousand 
feet above sea level. Lofty mountains 
tower hundreds of feet on all sides of the 
town. Atop these mountains, one may see 
the towers and spires of Salt Lake City, 
and in the distance the wonderous snow- 
capped peaks of the Wasatch Mountains, 
to the east and sweeping southward the 
beautiful Salt Lake valley, westward the 
Great Salt Lake with its high salt content. 

One has the impression that the mine 
with its many miles of railroad track 
winding around each side of the canyon 
completely surrounds this very narrow 
town. The single street meanders up the 
canyon, framed by wooden houses and 
business buildings. Dwellings rise abrupt- 
ly from the street, any frontage is well 
utilized with small patches of lawn and 
flowers, the back yard is the steep incline 
of a mountain with its overhanging cliffs 
and cribbings built to hold back the loose 
rock and gravel, which may in times of 
heavy rain cause much damage. 

What was once a typical rip-roaring 
mining camp with its killings, gamblings, 
and many saloons, is now a quiet, peaceful 
little family town. The town is proud of 
the fact there is so little trouble for the 
Police Department, with the exception of 
traffic, which is no small problem, espe- 


‘Treasure in Copper 


ak 


by Mrs. Oram G. Muir 
Utah State Advertising Chairman 


Ce 

cially at mid-afternoon. When the shift 
changes, added to this is the incoming 
tourist traffic aimed at getting to the mine 
in time to view the blasting at the mine, 
which takes place at three forty-five. We 
are also proud there is no serious juvenile 
delinquency. 

It was in 1906, when the first steam 
shovel started work converting to open cut 
operation. Three years later the combined 
efforts of all steam shovels was 16,000 
tons per day, which somewhat differs from 
the present day production. 

Daniel C. Jackling is thought of as the 
father of the Utah Copper Company, as it 
was his foresight and ingenuity which 
started this mass mining method. He was 
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met with disapproval and ridiculed by 
many leading mining men. However it 
took several years for his unique idea to 
take hold, finally in 1903, he found finan- 
cial backing. Thus the Utah Copper was 
founded. 

A mountain has been slowly chewed 
away by this mammoth copper mine, with 
its giant electric shovels each capable of 
loading 6,300 tons of ore or 5,000 tons of 
waste per eight hour shift. Mining more 
than 11% billion tons of ore and waste has 
left a huge amphitheatre-like pit, which 
resembles an enormous football stadium. 

Its sides are cut into levels fifty and 
seventy feet in height and about sixty-five 
feet in width. There are twenty-two levels 
on the west side and fifteen on the east 
side of the mine also twelve sub-levels 
covering an operating area of 972 acres. 
About 163,000 tons of waste is moved 
daily and an average of 90,000 tons of 
ore per day. 

The low grade ore contains on an 
average-copper-82/100ths of 1 per cent, 
molybdenite-6/100ths of 1 per cent, silver- 
109/1,000ths of one ounce per ton, gold 
17/1,000ths of one ounce per ton. The 


mine uses a tremendous amount of equip- 
ment. 


It is an awe-inspiring sight to gaze down 
into this vast man-made bowl, to view the 
blasting,—a mighty roar—the earth trem- 
bles and an avalanche starts rumbling and 
cascading to the level below. Seeing all 
this, one feels it is truly one of the 
wonders of the world. 


Hillside School for Boys 


“Hillside School for Boys is in Massa- 
chusetts. This is our only approved school 
that is entirely ‘boyish’ in nature. Most 
of these boys come from broken homes 
and their need for schooling, for board 
and room is great. The need for funds 
for a new school building is paramount.” — 
Mrs. Sherman B. Watson, National Chair- 
man of Approved Schools—Proceedings of 
1955. 
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Pictured above is the world-famed Bingham Mine of the Utah Copper 
Division of Kennecott Copper Corporation, located in Bingham Canyon, 
Utah. As the largest open cut copper mine in the world, the Bingham 
Mine is an engineering achievement as well as a tourist attraction. 


Since operations began in August, 1904, more than a billion and a 
half tons of material has been removed from the mine, which has re- 
sulted in the production of six and a quarter million tons of copper. 
Normally the mine provides about 25% of the newly mined copper in 
the United States and approximately 10% of the free world’s reported 
primary production. 


Kennecott employs 6650 men and Women in Utah. In 1955 its ex- 
penses for payrolls, taxes, supplies and services exceeded $133,000,000, 
an indication of the part played by the company in the economic life 
of Utah. 


Kennecott’s mining, milling, and refining operations in Utah produce 
benefits typical of those provided by all businesses operating under the 
American free enterprise system established by our founding fathers. 
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SPIRIT OF LIBERTY CHAPTER 
Mrs, A, J. Staples, Regent 


Wishes to acknowledge the following sponsors through whose Se oume 
ourteey, this and other pages were made possible i 


Best Wishes 
BINGHAM CANYON LIONS CLUB 


Compliments 


GOLDEN SPIKE CHAPTER 
Mrs. Lee D. Turner, Regent 


Copperton Confectionery 
& Service Station 


Tim and Ruth Ablett, eet 


BRYAN BIRD in 
Utoeo Oil & Gas 
Dealer 


Compliments of 
ADDERLEY & NICHOLS 
Chrysler - Plymouth Sales and Service 
Bingham Canyon & Copperton, Utah 


BINGHAM GROCERY 
CHARLES DIMAS, Prop. 
Bingham Canyon, Utah 


WELLS CAFE 
George Wells, Proprietor 


THE HOUSE OF COPPER 


Bingham Canyon’s Tourist Center 


Phone 44 
Lead Mine 
Bingham Canyon, Utah 


Mine Information 
Quality Gifts 
Copper Curios 


CENTRE MARKET AG 
Kim Goff, Prop. 
Bingham Canyon, Utah 


"BINGHAM. EVANS DRUG CO. 
George, Ralph & Earl Evans 
Bingham Canyon, Utah 


SALT LAKE COUNTY LIBRARY 
Bingham Branch 


Use your Library 
It’s Free 


HUNTSMAN CHEVROLET COMPANY 
Bingham Canyon, Utah 


G restings om the 
GOLDEN SPIKE CHAPTER 
Ogden, Utah 


CANYON MOTOR COMPANY 
FORD SALES & SERVICE 


C. A. “Spud” Morley, Prop. 
Bingham Canyon, Utah 


Greetings and Best Wishes 
to D. A. R. 
E. O. MUIR & CO. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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climate, unexcelled scenery, unexcelled 
diversity of agricultural and horticultural 
products, unexcelled recreational and edu- 
cational facilities, and lastly, unexcelled 
stretches of sagebrush desert. 

Some scoff at the desert, but to me, an 
almost native Idahoan, there is nothing 
more thrilling than to drive through miles 
of greygreen sagebrush. I agree with the 
author who said that this haunting, pun- 
gent, spicy fragrance casts a spell more 
potent than that of the ancient sorceress. 
You never forget it. 

Then you come upon a fertile valley 
or bench, made intensely green from our 
many rivers and reservoirs, and your mind 
goes back to that gloomy prophecy, made 
more than 150 years ago by Washington 
Irving in the book “Astoria” about these 
deserts. To quote: “It is to be feared that 
a large part of this wilderness will be a 
lawless interval between the abodes of 
civilization, like the wastes of the ocean 
and the deserts of Arabia.” This would be 
caused not only by the lack of water, but 
also by the rarity of the atmosphere, which 
would prevent vegetation from ever grow- 
ing. 

Could you be here, Mr. Irving, I would 
like to take you on a tour of Idaho, and 
then I’d say: “Eat your words, Mr. Irving,” 
or better still, “Eat of the bounty of this 
land.” 

We'd wander through waist high fields 
of alfalfa; huge patches of corn. Idaho 
produces 85% of all the sweet corn seed 
used throughout the nation. The Crookham 
Seed Company of Canyon County produces 
more hybrid seed corn and onion seed 
than any state, and 50% of all the carrot 
seed used in the United States. 

As to potatoes, we are running a close 
second to Maine. Our estimate for this 


year is almost 36,000,000 cwt., and with 
the Aberdeen-Blackfoot areas now under 
irrigation we may well be first. 
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by Ruth Gipson Plowhead 


Historian Pocahontas Chapter, D.A.R. 


Simplot’s Dehydration and Canning 
Plant is the largest in the world in pro- 
ducing dehydrated and frozen potatoes, 
instant potatoes, and onion flakes. His 
Pocatello plant, which produces elemental 
phosphorus, of Westvaco, is still the second 
largest single producing plant in the world. 

We are a sheep raising state and have 
cattle on a thousand hills. We are in the 
top third among states in dairying, and 
Caldwell has the largest co-operative 
creamery west of the Mississippi. Hogs 
are widely raised. 

Idaho is third in the nation in the pro- 
duction of sugar beets and there are six 
factories in Idaho processing the 1,000,000 
tons of this year’s production. 

Hop growing is now one of the newer 
industries, and the estimate for this year 
is 3,600,000 pounds. We have Idaho Egg 
Producers, and Co-operative Marketing 
Association, and the Meat packers Asso- 
ciation. Our fruit growing entitles us to 
be ranked among the top 100 counties in 
the United States. We have peaches, pears, 
cherries, prunes, plums, and many varieties 
of berries. Peas, canned and dried, are a 
major crop. 

But enough of foods; man does not live 
by bread alone. Mr. Irving must see 
Some of our other great industries such 
as mining and lumbering. Coeur d’Alene, 
the largest city in North Idaho, is a great 
mining area. It has many forests adja- 
cent, and its large Lake Coeur d’Alene is 
used by the Lafferty Transportation Com- 
pany to ship out lumber on powerful tug 
boats. 

Kellogg, near Coeur d’Alene, is the 
home of the famous Bunker Hill Mining 
Company. It has vast mineral resources. 

Lewiston, at the confluence of the Clear- 
water and Snake rivers, is also noted for 
its lumber industry, the Weyhauser mills 
being there. It is the largest shopping 
center between Spokane and Walla Walla, 
and is known as “The breadbasket of the 
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Nation,” on account of the amount of 
wheat raised on the Camas Prairies. 

As to lumbering, Idaho has 11,000,000 
acres of commercial forest land, and a 
number of large lumber mills, including 
Hoff Lumber Company, a number of 
Boise-Payette mills, The Potlatch, Browns 
Tie and Lumber Co., Pack River Lumber 
Co., Simplots, Macgregor-Triangle Co.. 
and others. 

There are more than 2000 lakes in 
Idaho. A number of the larger have fine 
lodges and cabins on their banks, and pro- 
vide many recreational facilities, such as 
fishing, boating, water-skiing, and swim- 
ming. In Lake Pend o’Reille in North 
Idaho, are found the world’s largest rain- 
bow trout. Payette Lakes, supposedly 
bottomless and the home of the famous 
Sea Serpent, are well known. 

The most famed resort is Sun Valley, 
near Ketchum, built and promoted by the 
Union Pacific Railway and Averill! Harri- 
man of New York. It is a summer and 
winter resort. There are Sun Valley 
Lodge and Challenger Inn, with a back- 
ground of 9200-foot Baldy Mountain. 
You may ski in winter and at the same 
time of year may swim in their turquoise 
natural hot water pool. Ice skating may 
be had the whole year found on their 
artificial pond. 

Now, Mr. Irving, suppose we fly over 
Hell’s Canyon, the deepest in the United 
States, and over the primitive area, where 
parties go on pack horses to hunt deer, 
elk, bear and other animals. We also 
might fly over the Sawtooth Range or the 
Seven Devils mountains. 

Boise, the capital city of Idaho, is 
known as Boise, the Beautiful, the friendly 
city. It has the unusual distinction of 
having natural hot water for heating, and 
is the home of the world-wide known 
Morrison-Knudsen Construction Company. 

Idaho Falls is the headquarters city for 
Idaho Operation Office U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. It has many indus- 
tries and is within three hours drive of 
Yellowstone National Park, Grand Teton 
National Park, Sun Valley, the famous Ice 
Caves, and The Craters of the Moon. Twin 
Falls is in the heart of the Magic Valley, 
another bread-basket of the West, and is 
near the picturesque Shoshone Falls. 


(Continued on page 86) 


Mrs. Bertrice Hobart Steely 
is honored by 
WYETH CHAPTER, D.A.R., Pocatello, Idaho, 
having joined Wyeth in 1915, she is our only 
Honorary Charter Member, a continuous member 
of D.A.R. since 1902, having transferred from 
Denver, Colorado. 


TWIN FALLS CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


Greetings 
ELIZA SPALDING CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Moscow, Idaho 


Idaho Pocahontas Chapter, Caldwell, Idaho 
Honor Charter Members 
RUTH GIPSON PLOWHEAD 
ELIZABETH BEERS WHEELER 


OLD FORT HALL CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Blackfoot and Idaho Falls 
Idaho 


PIONEER CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Boise, Idaho 


Organized in 1908 
Proudly Dedicates 
This Space to its 
Charter Members 


Mary Lash (Mrs. H. D.) Pope 
Grace Wyman (Mrs. Bradley) Sheppard 
Edith G. (Mrs.) Erwin 


The Frontispiece is a morning scene at Sun 
Valley, Idaho—Just before the skiers arrive at 
the ski meeting place (center) to board the 
busses for the many slopes surrounding the 
Union Pacific resort, a blanket of newly- 
fallen snow covers the valley and Baldy 
Mountain (in background). In center back- 
ground is the Sun Valley Lodge, and the 
Challenger Inn warm-water pool in fore- 
ground. (Photo on page 2) 
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Louisiana, the hospitable queen of 
the South, with her evergreen shores, her 
cultivated lands, her picturesque homes, 
her innumerable industries, her natural 
resources, all assure us that she is a state 
of many contrasts. Drowsy with the per- 
fume of orange blossoms, and thrilled 
with the fantastic music of mocking birds, 
its tropical scenery with its lavish beauty 
has often proved an inspiration to poets. 
Known as the Creole state, it has also been 
given the nickname of the Pelican State. 
Strange to say, many natives of Louisiana 
are not yet aware of its beauty. Often 
they are brought to a realization of its 
charms by visitors’ ecstatic admiration of 
blossoming magnolias, moss draped live 
oaks, and acres of wild Iris and shimmer- 
water hyacinths. 

As to its early history, we are uncertain 
whether Alvares de Pineda, a Spanish ex- 
plorer, entered the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi on his voyage in 1539. But we do 
know that after the death of DeSoto in 
1541, his men explored the lower reaches 
of the Mississippi. Some think that De- 
Soto himself may have entered the borders 
of the present state of Louisiana and that 
he was buried in the Mississippi where it 
takes the waters of the Red. LaSalle came 
down from the North later and took pos- 
session in the name of France and gave the 
new possession the name of Louisiana in 
honor of his king, Louis XIV. Since he 
failed to make a settlement, d’Iberville was 
chosen to lead another colony and he built 
a fort, Fort Maurepas, near the present 
site of Biloxi, and this was the earliest 
settlement in what is now the state of 
Louisiana. This was in 1699. Because of 
the financial drain on the crown, Antoine 
Crozat, a merchant from Paris, was given 
a private grant from the king to the new 
possessions. But for a like reason, this 
merchant parted with it to the socalled 
“Western Company,” organized by John 
Law. 


In 1733 the province reverted to the 
crown. Cotton culture began in 1740, and 
sugar cane was successfully introduced 
from Santo Domingo by the Jesuits in 
1751, but it was years later before means 
were found to crystallize sugar. During 
this same period, many Acadians, exiled 
from Nova Scotia (Acadia) settled in 
Louisiana. Still a heavy expense to 
France, the colony was, by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1762, ceded to Spain, that part 
of the territory west of the Mississippi 
river, and by the same treaty that portion 
east of the river was ceded to Great Britain. 

In 1800 Napoleon obtained back from 
Spain the ceded territory and 1803 sold it 
to the United States for $15,000,000. In 
1804 this territory west of the river was 
organized as the territory of Orlean. In 
1812, the territory of Orleans, increased 
by the region east of the river was admitted 
to the Union, and thus the territory of 
Orleans became the state of Louisiana. 
First New Orleans was the Capital, 1812 
to 1825. From 1825 to 1831 Donaldson- 
ville was the nominal capital. New Orleans 
again served as the capital from 1831 to 
1849. Baton Rouge then claimed the honor 
until 1864. For some time after this, 
government was administered from Shreve- 
port, but later 1882 Baton Rouge re- 
claimed the title and held it since that 
date. 

Louisiana passed the ordinance of se- 
cession on December 23, 1860 and in 1861 
it ratified the Confederate constitution. 
New Orleans was occupied by Union 
Forces in May 1862 and a military gov- 
ernment was established. During the 
period of reconstruction, the state was the 
scene of long continued struggles in which 
bloodshed was frequent. “Carpetbaggers” 
and “Scalawags” were at their worst in 
Louisiana, and not until 1877 was peace 
restored between the radicals and the 
Southern Whites. The negro was en- 
franchised in 1868 and the fourteenth 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Congratulations to 


BON CHASSE CHAPTER 


Louisiana Society 
Daughters of American Revolution 


_ Mansfield, DeSoto Parish, Louisiana 


_ MANSF TELD LUMBER COMPANY 


Incorporated 


“Everything for the Builder” 


HENDRIX MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of 


Hendrix Dragline Buckets 


P. C. Fair C. A. Flanders 


109 N. WASHINGTON AVE. 
Members of S.A.R. 


Manufacturers of 


NABORS TRAILERS 
Mansfield, La. 


MANSFIELD BANK & TRUST CO. 


MANSFIELD, LOUISIANA 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Mansfield, Louisiana 


MATTHEWS LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Yellow Pine 
Oak Flooring 


Mrs. Ruth Matthews Frank Matthews 
LOWREY MOTOR COMPANY 
Chevrolet and Oldsmobile 
Mansfield, Louisiana 


BROWN’S CLEANERS & LAUNDRY 


WASHINGTON AVENUE Botte 
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Mansfield, Louisiana 


RUFFIN BROS. SUPER-MARKET 
“The Grocery Folks of DeSoto Parish” 


Mansfield, Louisiana she, 
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ican Revolution for their patriotic endeavors in 
FAIR INSURANCE AG 
NABORS COMPANY 
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Mrs. William E. Hicks, of Shreveport, Louisiana state regent, is shown at the annual luncheon ie 
of Fort Miro Chapter, Monroe, Louisiana, and Abram Morehouse Chapter, Mer Rouge, Louisiana. — 
With her are Mr. George T. Madison, of Bastrop, left, who received the outstanding citizen certifi- 
cate awarded by the Abram Morehouse Chapter, and Mr. E. L. Neville, of Monroe, who received — 
Fort Miro’s outstanding citizen certificate. 3 


silver anniversary. Since the as a college in 1931 with an 
of 416 students, the institution has expanded to senior-college status and a student 
body of over 1800. 


BASTROP NATIONAL BANK BANK OF MOREHOUSE 


Bastrop, Louisiana Bastrop, Louisiana 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. at 


MER ROUGE STATE BANK Wns 
Mer Rouge, Louisiana 
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DISTRICT ONE 
Louisiana Society 
With affection and appreciation honors its 


Director, Lucile Young Campbell. 


Mrs. William Edward Hicks Fort Jesup Chapter 
Mrs. Frank Joseph Fava Pelican Chapter 
Bon Chasse Chapter 


BROWN— ROBERTS 


MILL SUPPLIES 
PLUMBING 


Sponsored by am Chapter, Alexandria, Louisiana 
alcasieu Chapte 


| ont THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
CHARLES, LOUISIANA 


from 
AVOYELLES CHAPTER. D. A. R. CADDO D. A. R 
BUNKIE, LOUISIANA | SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Harriet D. Quealy, the author of Christmas Canticle in our December issue, 
is Mrs. Lot D. Quealy of Methuen, Mass. She is State Vice Chairman of Radio and 
Television. She has done many patriotic programs on the radio, some of which 
are on file in our Program Committee files. She is a member of Betsy Ross 
Chapter D.A.R., and is well known for her writings and radio work. 


Chapters Please Note 


Through an error in printing in the November issue, the Otto Svendsen ad of 
the D.A.R. Seal-Plaque stated in the last line that chapters could save $6.59—this 
should have read $6.50. 
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MRS. THOMAS CAMPBELL 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
Coleman J. Hudson, Gen. M gr. 
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The ‘abies Q. D.A.R. Home was bought in 1926. This home is a Sean to Col, Se 
Isaac C. Elston’s pioneer family. This D.A.R. Home insures the city and county a patriotic 
and civic center for meetings of groups promoting high ideals. 


We honor our gracious Regent Marian Thompson of Dorothy Q. Chapter for her un- 
tiring effort in achieving an outstanding organization. We dedicate this page to her. ; 


GEN. LEW WALLACE STUDY HISTORIC LANE PLACE oe 


Wallace Study was built in 1896 by Gen- . The city of Crawfordsville owns Lane 
eral Lew Wallace, author of Ben Hur. It is Place, the home of Henry S. Lane, political 
now owned by the city and open to the pub- leader, statesman, orator and Governor of 
lic. It houses the relics, manuscripts and his- Indiana. This beautiful mansion was built 
toric treasures relating to his life. The bronze in 1846. It is supervised by the Montgomery 
statue on the grounds is a facsimile. of his County Historical Society and has been pre- 
statue in the Hall of Fame in Washington, served with original furnishings as a museum 

of the Civil War era. It is open to the public. 


This Page Courtesy of 

BEN HUR LIFE ASSOCIATION FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 


ELSTON BANK & TRUST CO. UNION SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION be: 
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Here 
Owahgena Chapter of Cazenovia, N. Y. 
has a 95-year-old member, Mrs. Horace 
Kellogg Smith. Her great-grandfather, 
David Case, then in his late eighties in 
1802 plodded from Simsbury, Conn. to 
Nelson, N. Y. to join his brother Joseph. 
The next year he returned home, sold his 
farm, married his sweetheart, Laura Near- 
ing, and in February 1804 took her to 
Cazenovia, the trip taking 14 days. Mrs. 
Smith was 1] years old when her great- 
grandfather died at 94 and she recalls 
many tales of our early history which she 
learned at his knee. 


Mrs. George Hughes, regent of Boston 
Tea Party Chapter in Boston, Mass. is 
busily promoting a Pops night on May 6. 
After the Boston Symphony season ends, 
a considerable number of the orchestra 
under the baton of Arthur Fiedler con- 
tinues as the Boston Pops Orchestra now 
in its 72nd season. Seats on the main 
floor of famous Symphony Hall are sup- 
planted by tables and chairs and benefit 
nights are sponsored by many organiza- 
tions in and around Boston. The State 
Vice Regent, Mrs. Willard F. Richards and 
Mrs. James J. Hepburn, Vice President 
General, both ex-regents, will have tables. 
Mr. and Mrs. John K. Whittemore of Hill- 
side School for Boys will attend and Miss 
Gertrude Mac Peek, Editor of the D.A.R. 
Magazine will be at her usual table. This 
is a night of real pleasure for Massachu- 
setts Daughters. 


Loup Valley Chapter of Loup City, Neb. 
has a junior member, Kathleen Lang who 
served as a page at Congress in April for 
the first time. A teacher in Missouri 
Valley, Iowa, Miss Lang was one of six- 
teen Nebraska and Iowa girls invited to 
participate in the coronation and ball in 
October given by the Knights of Ak-Sar- 
Ben at Omaha. 


The Virginia Daughters are still using 
a gavel made of wood from Monticello 
given in 1907 by Mrs. Samuel W. Jamison, 
then State Regent. (Va. D.A.R. News- 
Bulletin). 


National Chairmen, slight 
omission which we wish to correct. Mrs. 


Rice is State Chairman of Resolutions, 


D.A.C. not D.A.R. 


Amelia Earhart’s sister, Mrs. Albert 
Morrissey is regent of Sarah Bradlee Fulton 
Chapter in Massachusetts and teaches his- 
tory in high school. Mrs. Morrissey flew 
on October 24 to Germany to attend the 
dedication of the newly built Amelia Ear- 
hart Hotel in Weisbaden. In July the 
Army asked permission of Mrs. Amy Otis 
Earhart to name the hotel for her daughter 
and asked that a member of the family be 
present. 


Women are to have their own Who’s Who. 
Marquis of Chicago is joining with Rad- 
cliffe College in unearthing the names of 
women who are of reference interest be- 
cause of achievement and high position as 
women. Once the name finding job is 
completed, then comes the bigger one of 
obtaining biographical material from the 
women selected. The volume is expected 
to run about 20,000 entries and will be 
ready in 1958, retailing at about $25. We 
hope many D.A.R. members will be in- 
cluded in the volume. 


Idaho 
(Continued from page 80) 


Idaho has a population of about 600,000 
people, and an area of 84,000 square miles, 
and altitudes and climates to suit all. We 
welcome newcomers. 

We have eleven active chapters of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Our State Regent, Mrs. Raleigh Albright, 
has served in the State Legislature, and 
has done splendid work for the Nez Perce 
Indians in North Idaho. 

Mr. Irving loves books and writing. 
Perhaps by now he will be ready to write 
a revised book on this desert country. If 
so, he might persuade The Caxton Printers, 
largest book publishing company west of 
the Mississippi, to produce it for him in 
one of the beautiful hand-made editions 
for which they are famous. 

By now, we are convinced that Mr. 
Irving will agree with us when we para- 
phrase the saying about the strawberry 
and amend it to “God probably could have 
made a better state than Idaho, but he 
never has.” 
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EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Regent 1949-1951 


State Recording Secretary 1953-1955 
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Onxcon is a land of dramatic con- 
trasts where nature is generous in the ex- 
treme, providing within its boundaries 
snow capped peaks, extensive plains, Paul 
Bunyan forests, mighty rivers and rushing 
mountain streams well stocked with fish. 
Wild life, both large and small, roam the 
plains and forests in a climate that is 
ideal for abundant living. Income is 
derived from a wide variety of sources 
such as fruits and vegetables, wheat and 
seed crops, cattle, sheep and other live- 
stock, timber, mining, fishing, dairying 
and cheesemaking and manufacturing with 
cheap Columbia River electricity. 

Rugged pioneers settled the Oregon 
Territory which originally comprised the 
States which are now Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon, and parts of Montana and 
Wyoming. Before this region became the 
Territory of Oregon by an act of Congress 
on August 14, 1848, four nations had laid 
claim to the area. In 1579 Francis Drake 
sailed along the Pacific coast as far as the 
43 latitude. He took possession in the 
name of Queen Elizabeth. Between this 
date and 1774, the coast was visited by a 
number of Spanish explorers but Spain 
allowed her claim to lapse. France claimed 
title by virtue of the voyages of the French 
navigator Laperouse in 1786 and _ the 
United States became a claimant through 
the explorations of John Kendrick and 
Robert Gray 1788-1792. The American 
claim was strengthened by the Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803, which included the 
French title. 

Soon England and the U. S. through the 
inland fur trade developed trading posts 
and both nations were strong bidders for 
the territory. In 1804-05 the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, sent by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, blazed a trail of 2000 miles up 
the Missouri River to its source and down 
the Columbia River to the Pacific Ocean. 
These pathfinders of the Great Northwest 
helped establish the claim of the U. S. 
In 1807 David — — setting 
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D.A.R. Advertising Chairman, Oregon 


by Mrs. Ferd E. Epton 


Oregon State Highway Department Phot 
OREGON’S CAPITOL AT SALEM 


up a group of trading posts for the 
Canadian North West Company in the 
region east of the upper Columbia; and in 
1811 the partners of John Jacob Astor 
raised the American flag over a stockaded 
post named Astoria near the mouth of the © 
Columbia. Thus Great Britain and the | 
U. S. each had claims to the Oregon 
Country based on discovery, exploration, — 
and settlement. Hudson’s Bay a 
dominated the region for a number of © 
years. 

Dr. John McLoughlin, for a fifth of a 
century the patriarch of Oregon, as Chief 
Factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
exerted a great influence over the territory | 
and during his administration, 1824 to 
1845, there were few Indian outbreaks — 
and businesses developed rapidly. eg 
McLoughlin House was established as 
National Historic site in 1941 and “oe 
D.A.R. of Oregon participate in this 
project. 

“Champooick” was the site of the first 
warehouse of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
south of Oregon City. Because of its 
accessibility by land and water it was 
chosen as the meeting place to consider 
a provisional government. Since 1830 
American immigrants began to enter the 
region in considerable numbers and the 
conflicting’ claims of Great Britain and the 
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U. S. to the Oregon region threatened to 
lead to serious consequences. 

May 2, 1843 about an equal number of 
American and British citizens met at 
Champooick, now called Champoeg and by 
a slim margin (some say 52 to 50) voted 
for a definite government which was the 
beginning of the first provisional govern- 
ment on the Pacific Coast. Francis X. 
Matthieu, a Canadian, has been credited 
with changing his vote and casting it with 
the United States which is a good story 
though it has not been authenticated. In 
1846, by treaty, the boundary between 
British and American possessions in the 
Northwest was established at the forty- 
ninth parallel; Oregon Territory was or- 
ganized in 1859 as “the 33rd State of the 
Union. 

Champoag was established as a_post- 
office July 10, 1851 with Robert Newell 
as Postmaster. The name was changed to 
Newellsville August 2, 1864 but changed 
back to Champoeg May 24, 1880. The 
site of the Champoeg meeting is now 
owned by the State of Oregon and operated 
as a state park. The D.A.R. erected and 
own a Mother’s Memorial log cabin and 
caretakers cottage in this park where they 
have gathered a fine display of early 
American items. 


Near this historic spot the D.A.R. have 
renovated the Robert Newell house which | 
was the only dwelling to survive the 


Williamette flood of 1881. An article 
about this extensive project by Miss Maud 
Mattley appeared in the November 1955 
issue of the D.A.R. Magazine. Each year 
a Country Fair is held by the D.A.R. at 
Champoeg to help finance their historic 
activities. 

In the southern Oregon city of Lake- 
view is located another fine and excep- 
tional museum which has over 3000 his- 
torically interesting items on display and 
catalogued. Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Schminck 
have willed their museum to the D.A.R. 
and also have provided for permanent 
maintenance of this treasurehouse. Last 
year Mrs. Albert Powers purchased a valu- 
able collection of artifacts for the museum 
which was described in the local paper: 
“Important new discoveries about Lake 
County cave dwellers of several thousand 
years ago have been turned up by two 
Lakeview boys. Beneath several feet of 
dust in caves in the Chewaucan Valley, 
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the boys found many items of twine, 
matting, bones, rope, basketery, and 
arrowheads * * * Large pieces of tule 
matting were found, as were pieces of wil- 
low baskets.” 

Oregon State Capitol has a series of 
murals which tell the vivid Oregon story. 
The great migration of 1843 depicted with 
a wagon train resting at The Dalles before 
beginning the last miles of the long Oregon 
Trail trek to the Willamette Valley; on the 
wall of the capitol rotunda Lewis and 
Clark are shown portaging the Celilo 
falls; historic 1843 meeting of trappers 
and settlers at Champoeg, Captain Robert 
Gray and party in 1792 as they discovered 
the mouth of the Columbia (River of the 
West); Dr. John McLoughlin at Fort 
Vancouver welcoming Mrs. Narcissa Whit- 
man and Mrs. Eliza Spaulding, first 
women to cross country to Oregon, in 
1836; Salem, March 17, 1859 when news 
arrived by horseback messenger that Ore- 
gon was admitted to the union over one 
month earlier. 

The history of Oregon is a chronicle 
of wars and political events, Mountain 
Men, beautiful women, trappers, states- 


men and all rugged individualists. 

tay; 

Louisiana minds 


Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
was ratified. Real progress began in the 
state in the twentieth century, with the 
discovery of oil and sulphur. The state 
now leads all the states of the Union in 
the production of rice and sugar cane, 
while cotton is by far the most important 
crop. 

During its history the state has suffered 
from excessive floods. In 1927 levees 
broke flooding the fertile and prosperous 
river basins, but a comprehensive program 
costing millions of dollars is now designed 
to put an end to the menace of floods in 
the lower Mississippi valley. This is done 
by controlled spillways. 

Louisiana is governed by a constitution 
adopted in 1921. This is the tenth con- 
stitution the state has had since its ad- 
mission to the Union in 1812 because it 
has many political institutions and pro- 
visions that differ from those of other 
states. 
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FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


“The Friendly Bank” 


MEMBER F.D.1.C. 


a NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 


Compliments Of 
THE O’BRIEN DRY GOODS CO. 
Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin 


COMPLIMENTS OF GREYHOUND LINES 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Compliments of 
FREDERIC W. onare Certified Public Accountant 
Antigo, Wisconsin 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LACROSSE 
Lacrosse, Wisconsin 


Compliments of 
NEENAH Wisconsin 
. Heller, Regent 


MAKE MONEY Writing Short Paragraphs! No tedious study. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to sell; and supply list 
of editors buying from beginners. Many small checks add up | 
quickly, Write to sell, right away. Send for free facts. Benson 
Barrett, Dept. DAR., 7464 No. Clark Street, Chicago 26, Illinois. 


The Flags of Alabama 
(Continued from page 22) 


gard and reverence for his country. In- 
difference to one’s flag encourages indif- 
ference to one’s country. It seems that 
there might be a connection here with the 
subject of National Defense, and that there 
is room for a more serious attitude con- 
cerning the ways in which our national 
emblem is used, or misused, and in its dis- 
play. It being one of the purposes of the 
D.A.R. to promote attention to and the 
spread of this information, let us first learn 
these rules of respect for our flag ourselves, 
and carry within ourselves the conscious- 
ness of their importance, and then pass it 
on to others. 


Ladies of the White House 


(Continued from page 11) 
At the Inaugural Ball, Mrs. Lincoln 


looked sweet and demure in a new gown 
fashioned by her ex-slave and companion, 
Elizabeth Keckley, turned modiste. The 
gown was brilliant magenta-rose-sort of an 
antique moire, and she wore pearl neck- 
lace, ear rings, and bracelet with it. She 
wore white japonicas in her hair in pref- 
erence to nem, and carried a itl little 


Are YOU prompt in sending in your renewal 


to the D.A.R. Magazine? 


bouquet in her hands. The skirt of her 
dress was elaborately decorated with rib-— 
bons and ruffles. 

Short, plump, child-faced Mrs, Lincoln 
in an attempt to gain social prestige in 
Washington Society, plunged into a clothes 
buying orgy, and at the end of his first term — 
of office, unknown to him, she owed | 
$27,000 for clothes. 

When General Grant visited them at 
“The White House,” Mrs. Lincoln was 
looking her best in a gown of heavy purple 
brocade richly trimmed with black velvet, 
an exquisite black lace shawl, and the last 
word in correct headdress, gloves, and 
jewels. 

After the assassination of Lincoln on © 
Good Friday, April 14, 1865, Mrs. Lincoln 
moved to Chicago, took up spiritualism, — 
and being bankrupt, sold her clothing at _ 
auction in New York in 1867. Eighteen 
of her dresses were displayed on Broadway. 
A bolt of point lace inventories at $4,000, 
a point lace shawl at $2,000, a camel’s hair 
shawl at $1,500, a point lace parasol cover 
at $250, and a handkerchief at $80. Only _ 
a few articles were sold, and costs were ~ 
$800. 
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THE WHITE HOUS 
The Coast’s Best Hotels 
BILOXI, MISSISSIPPI 


of Compliments 
BRUMFIELDS THE SAENGER THEATRE 
Biloxi, Mississippi Biloxi, Miss. 
ELLIOTT JEWELRY CO. BILOXI AND co. 
200 West Howard Ave. 8 West age 
Bil Ss. ILOXI, 


BOON’S, GIFTS AND APPLIANCES 
908 West Howard Ave. 
Biloxi, Miss. 


ALEXANDER CHAPTER 
of the the Revolution 
110X1, MiSs. 


AND DRY co. 
4 Port Phone I.D. 5267 


YELLOW CAB COMPANY 
LAMEUSE STREET 


ation in your community, ask them how 
you can help in the other ways in the un- 
finished fight against polio. Briefly stated, 
the job for 1957 is this: To help those 
people for whom the Salk vaccine came 
too late to make the most of their lives, 
despite polio. Each National Foundation 
Chapter will carefully study what is needed 
to help these patients physically, eco- 
nomically, socially. The money needed by 
the 1957 March of Dimes—$46,900,000— 
will go for this goal and for the other two 
March of Dimes programs, research and 
professional education. 

In the past years, the March of Dimes 
job that took priority was meeting the first 
emergency of polio and the tragic period 
just after hospitalization. Now there is a 
real opportunity to make the lives thus 
saved worth living. 

The devoted efforts of Daughters of the 
American Revolution in communities all 
over the country have meant so much to 
the March of Dimes. Clubwomen have 
taken the lead in Mothers’ March planning 
and have helped collect dimes and dollars 
which have opened new lives for many polio 


BILOXI, MISS. Biloxi, Miss 
GULF COAST TOURS POCKIES 
Travel Agency 107 West Howard 
Biloxi, Miss. Telephone 6-4836 Biloxi, Miss. 
BURCHFIELD’S FLOWERS KAY’S FLOWERS 
212 Porter Avenue Phone I.D. 6-3373 136 Howard Ave. ; 
Biloxi, Miss. BILOXI, MISS. Flowerphone 6-4791 
9 
Let’s Finish the Job 
(Continued from page 23) Judd & Detweiler 
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patients, But the polio war is not yet 
finished, and we again ask your help. 
As a concerned and dependable volun- 
teer, you can aid a human being to bridge 
the vast gulf between disability and a 
constructive, useful life. You have it in 
your power to give color and meaning to 
another person’s existence. Won’t you 
use that power—and, in so doing, enrich 
your own life? Won’t you get in touch 
with your Chapter of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis today? = 


The Chapter Wishes to Gratefully Acknowledge the Following Sponsors: 

WELCOME TO OUR FRIENDS, THE D. A. 

os Two fine hotels overlooking the beautiful Gulf of Mexico extend to you a warm welcome ! 

a 

| 

| 


Eight flags have flown over Biloxi, the birthplace and historical center of Mississippi. Our city was 
founded in 1699 and on three occasions Biloxi was the capital of the vast French Province of 
Louisian: xtending from the Gulf of Mexico to Canada. 
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Otten Biloxi on the Gulf Coast of Mississippi has been under eight Arte PAST att 
flags. Founded by the French in 1699, the City has numerous 


historical points of interest including the stately lighthouse in the 
OR: background, which was built in 1849. The flags are from left to 
: right: French, English, West Florida Republic, Mississippi Magnolia 

ss: State, United States, Confederate States, Mississippi State, and 


—Photograph by Anthony V. Ragusin 


There are numerous points of interest including the last home of Jefferson Davis, “Beauvoir”; and _ 
the famous lighthouse. For sixty-two years women keepers, mother—and later daughter, maintained 
this spotless and beautiful lighthouse which is opposite the Biloxi Chamber of Commerce building 
on West Beach Boulevard—U. S. Highway No. 90. 


Nine hundred boats are employed in the picturesque Biloxi shrimp and oyster industry and 
visitors are welcome to visit and make photographs. Shrimp boats are always coming— 


Biloxi is a year-round resort and convention center with unlimited accommodations, Prices are 
reasonable and rates are never raised in any season. You will enjoy Biloxi either for rest or 
relaxation—fishing, sailing, and golf are among the outdoor attractions. 


Biloxi is the home of Keesler Air Force Base, the largest educational institution in the entire 
South. Here officers and airmen learn the intricacies of radar and other fields of electronics. 
Visitors are welcome to drive into Keesler, which is located in the northwest sector of the Biloxi 
peninsula. 


A show place of the Mississippi Gulf Coast is the U. S. Veterans Administration Center of ye 
Biloxi fronting the historic Back Bay. The center occupies 700 acres of wooded land of magnolias, __ 
moss-draped oaks and lofty pines. Flowers and shrubbery make this Center a show place of the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast. 


The 80,000 people of the Biloxi area extend you a welcome to spend your vacation with us. i 
For general literature and lists of hotels and motor courts, write the: 
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National Defense 
(Continued from page 32) 


slavement in any form. By doing this, 
we could give hope to all enslaved and 
half free peoples and could encourage 
them to resist further oppression. If the 
rebellious spirit among the satellites were 
to be encouraged by the United States, in- 
stead of the moral and economic assist- 
ance we now give Russia through our 
recognition of her government and through 
trade, the Soviets would lose much of 
their present power. 

In time, we should be able to establish 
a framework for economical and political 
collaboration between free peoples, in 
which each nation could better its own 
position by its own efforts, rather than to 
submit to the domination of one of the 
great powers. Leadership of free peoples is 
our logical role, rather than our present 
appeasement and open collaboration with 
Russia, her satellites and the rising group of 
neutrals. So long as we are a member of 
the United Nations, we will of necessity, 
assist Russia in her expansion of power. 
The first step toward resisting her expan- 
sion and helping others to save themselves, 
is to leave the United Nations to Russia 
who conceived and created it for her own 
evil purposes. 


He Comments By Our Senate Chaplain 

The Evening Star, Washington, D. C., 
October 9, 1956, reported some observa- 
tions on the lands across the Pacific by 
Senate Chaplain Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris. Dr. Harris had recently returned 
after a nine-week tour of the Far East, 
as a special ambassador to the inaugura- 
tion of Korean President Syngman Rhee. 
The following are excerpts: 

“IT don’t think it’s possible to say which 
way the Japanese people will go,” Dr. 
Harris observed. “There is considerable 
resentment against the United States—the 
resentment we have heard about in many 
reports—and some elements still believe 
Japan should dominate Asia.” 

Dr. Harris said the trip had strengthened 
his conviction that the United States should 
never recognize Red China and should re- 
sist U. N. recognition of “this murderous 
regime.” 


“Chinese friends I met on the trip told 
me of the hate being preached and drilled 
into the children in Red China,” he said. 
“Children are taught to hate the United 
States and are given toy weapons to shoot 
at their enemies.” 

Dr. Harris said United States or U. N. 
recognition of Red China would be a “Dis- 
asterous defeat for the free world . . . and 
a major triumph for atheistic commu- 
nism.” 


Dollars for Defense 


Your “Dollars for Defense” permits us to grant 
requests for informative literature from those 
who cannot afford to purchase it. Many school 
teachers and children have expressed apprecia- 
tion for the privilege of distributing it. Your 
contribution is a very real service. 


CALIFORNIA 
Anson Burlingame Chapter—$25.00 
San Antonio Chapter—$10.00 
Western Shores Chapter—$5.00 


KENTUCKY 
General Evan Shelby Chapter—$10.00 
Poage Chapter—$2.50 


MICHIGAN 
Louisa St. Clair Chapter—$25.00 ats 
New York 


Darling Whitney Chapter—$5.00 
Mrs. William Howard Steiner—$5.00 


OHIO 
Mrs, Arthur K. Blough—$3.00 
Sale of literature at the Ohio State District 
Meetings—$12.00 


Soutu DaKkota 
Captain Alexander Tedford Chapter—$5.00 


Alexander Keith Chapter—$1.00 = | 

TEXAS 
Alamo Chapter—$3.00 

VIRGINIA 


Albermarle Chapter—$2.00 
Dr. Elisha Dick Chapter—$5.00 


West VIRGINIA 
Captain James Allen Chapter—$10.00 
John Chapman Chapter—$20.00 


Pennsylvania Ads 

In helping sponsor this issue, the Pennsylvania members 
procured $2,800.00 worth of advertisements. Ninety of the 
State’s 134 Chapters are represented. The leader was Pitts- 
burgh Chapter with $387.50. Second came Harrisburg 
Chapter, third the Yorktown Chapter. Mrs. George J. Walz, 
of Harrisburg, State Chairman of D. A. R. Magazine Adver- 
tising Committee, was in charge of the advertising. The 
Pennsylvania State Regent is Mrs. Allen Langdon Baker of 
State College. 


States Believe in D. A. R. Advertising 


$326.00 worth of advertisements in this issue were sent 
by Arkansas and Louisiana; $285.00, by Idaho and $267.50 
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GOODWILL INDUSTRIES EVERYWHERE 
EMPLOY THE HANDICAPPED TO REPAIR 
ARTICLES OF ALL KINDS FOR RE-SALE 


PHONE THEM TODAY 


They Will Pick Up Donations of 
Clothing or Furnishings You No Longer Need. 


This Ad Sponsored by a Distributor of 


GENERAL ELECTRIC RADIO AND TV 
_ RECEIVING AND PICTURE TUBES 


Greetings from 
JOHN C. FREMONT 
Carson City, Nevad 
Greetings from 
JOHN HAUPT CHAPTER 


Topeka, Kansas 
KAN YUK SA CHAPTER In Honor of Mrs. Robert H. Chesney 


Compliments of 


ae Jacksonville, Florida Kansas State Historian By Past Chapter Regent 

The Wichita Chapter, Wichita, Kansas 
HARTNESS HOUSE Greetings 


Springfield, Vt. Tel. TU 5-2115 
A Country Inn 


Recommended by 


ZACHARIAH DAVIES CHAPTER 
Brunswick, Shelby County, Tennessee 
Mrs. Lemuel Earl Dickey, Regent 


as an avocation. But now the writing of 
history passed into the hands of profes. 
sional historians whose duty and aim was 
to search for facts arid to so interpret 
them. Dr. Craven notes the scope of his- 
torical studies which have been made since 
1930; the return, not only to biographies 
of Revolutionary heroes but to the Puritans — 
as well; the great interest that has been — 
shown in colonial restorations and the — 


Book Review 
(Continued from page 48) 
startling ideas. Freedom of thought spread 
to freedom of action in morals and man- 
ners. It was a time when everything 
secure seemed debunked—even parental 
authority. 

But, as Dr. Craven points out, “We are 
today a people much more inclined to 
accept the central proposition of the de- 
bunker—that the founders of this country 
were human beings.” I had a brilliant 
teacher in American history who was fond 
of exhorting us that “these men lived and 
loved and worried; they ate, slept and 
worked even as we. They were made of 


historic markers along our roads, And he | 
suggests, why cannot our great patriotic | 
societies which have been concerned with 


universities fellowships for the aid of 


flesh and blood and while all else changes, 
human nature remains constant.” 

In previous times, history had been 
written by clergymen or other gentlemen 


young men (and I add, young women) 
who are. seeking graduate training in 
American history. 


G. A. MacP. 
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With the Chapters 


(Continued from page 40) 


tain American Freedom.” Mrs. Lowry Axley, 
Scholarship Loan Chairman, told of loans granted 
to two outstanding students to further their edu- 
cation. A delightful social hour followed with 
Mrs. J. C. Metts, Mrs. Hiram Sharpley, Mrs. 
John Pinholster, Mrs. W. J. Hinely and Mrs. 
Grover Paulsen as hostesses. 

Edna M. (Mrs. C. H.) Ferrelle 

Second Vice Regent 


Bonny Kate (Knoxville, Tenn.). During 
Constitution Week, Miss Eliza Richards enter- 
tained 150 guests with a Tea at her historic resi- 
dence “Colonial Hall,” one of the few stately 
antebellum homes in Knoxville, honoring the 
Past Regents and new members of the Chapter. 
Our chapter was organized 63 years ago, one 
of the first to be organized in Knoxville, and today 
has a membership of 135, recently taking in 22 
new members. The Charter Number being 74. 
Past Regents honored were: Mrs. Benjamin C. 
Cates, Mrs. E. L. Thomas, Mrs. F. E. Barkley, 
Mrs. Neil Spahr, Mrs. H. H. McCampbell, Mrs. 
H. E. Christenberry, Mrs. Ann Williams Smith, 
and Mrs. E. E. Patton. Mrs, Roth W. Harrison 
is the new Regent of the Chapter, and Chairman 
of the Knox County Regents Council. The Re- 
— and new members were in the receiving 
ine. 
Also ‘attending the Tea were Regents from all 
other Chapters in Knoxville, namely—James 
White, Simon Harris, Admiral David Farragut, 
James Dawson and Samuel Frazier, as well as 
many from surrounding areas in East Tennessee. 
The hostesses, all past and present officers, who 
assisted in serving were: Mrs. L. H. Clouser, 
Mrs. Guy Darst, Miss Lucy Gibbs, Mrs. Roy M. 
Parker, Mrs. Frank H. Theile, Mrs. William M. 
Young, Mrs. Robert F. Wright, Mrs. E. L. King, 
and Mrs. Rufus H. Felts. 
Mrs. Arthur Moser is State Treasurer, and Mrs. 
Ray H. Jenkins, is State Parliamentarian. 
Blanche C. McMahon 
Press Relations Chairman 


Rebecca Parke (Galesburg, IIll.). On Sunday 
afternoon, October 28, members of our Chapter 
went in a caravan to Russell Cemetery south and 
east of Knoxville, in Haw Creek Township and 
later to the Dunbar Cemetery, north of Galesburg 
in Henderson Township to place bronze markers 
on the graves of Revolutionary Soldiers: John 
Strange, David Manley, Abraham Haptonstall and 
Rev. Jacob Gum. Taking part in the dedication 
services were Mrs. Carlisle Smith, Regent; Mrs. 
Ivas Dun, Chaplain; with Robert Tarpy re- 
lating facts concerning Mr. Strange, Mr. Manley 
and Mr. Haptonstall who was his ancestor, and 
Mrs. Harold Behringer giving data regarding the 
Rev. Mr. Gum from whom she is a descendant. 
John Strange was born in Westchester County, 
N. Y., where he enlisted. He later came to 
Knox County where he died in 1840, age 94 
years, and is buried in Russell Cemetery. 


David Manley was born in eastern Mass., where 
he served in the Revolution and came later to 
Knox County. Death date is unknown and he is 
buried in Russell Cemetery. 

Abraham Haponstall was born in 1761 in 
Orange Township, N. Y. where he served in the 
Revolution and lived in Knox County from 1842 
to 1847. He, too, is buried in Russell Cemetery 
under a monument which was carved by his own 
hands. 

The Rev. Jacob Gum was born in Augusta 
County, Va., in 1764 and served in the Revolu- 
tion from that State. He came to Knox County 
in 1828 taking up a claim in Henderson Town- 
ship which is credited with having the first 
settlers in this section. The Rev. Gum was the 
first Minister in Knox County. He died in 1847 
and he and his wife, Rodah Bell Gum, are 
buried on land which was at that time owned 
by him in Henderson Township. 

The D.A.R. project of marking the graves of 
Revolutionary Soldiers is under the direction 
of the Historian General and it is one of the 
objectives of the National Society “to perpetuate 
the memory and spirit of the men and women 
who achieved American Independence, by the en- 
couragement of historical research in relation 
to the Revolution.” A card index is kept by the 
National Society, for the use of D.A.R. members, 
and some 12,000 such markers have been placed. 
Records of the individual services of Revolu- 
tionary soldiers are authentically established all 
over the country by D.A.R. members and by 
preserving these records the Society provides 
posterity with historical data from the beginning 
of our country’s history, which grows more and 
more valuable as time passes. 

Miss Leone Wilson, who served the local chap- 
ter as genealogical chairman from 1954 to 1956, 
completed the research and compiled the records 
of all known Revolutionary Soldiers in Knox 
County which made the marking of these graves 
possible. 

Bertha Weakley Carrier, Press Chairman 


Bethia Southwick (Wellsville, Ohio) pre- 
sented large ov‘ .oor flags to the Daw Junior 
High School anu McDonald Elementary School. 

Schools were dismissed for the thirty-minute 
program and some 1600 children and adults wit- 
nessed the public ceremony. 

Mrs. Charles R. Petrie of Columbus, State Vice 
Regent, guest speaker, said in part: “The free- 
doms we inherited under the Constitution will 
be ours, so long as we as citizens cherish them. 
We have duties as well as rights so we must 
work to preserve it. Teach it to our children of 
each generation. The Constitution, which is a 
part of our inheritance as an American, cannot 
be taken for granted. Unless we cherish the 
freedoms and obligations given to Americans 
under the Constitution, our great heritage can 
be frittered away. Protect the Constitution be- 
cause it protects you.” 

Mrs. Clarence Green, Regent, presided for the 
observance. The Reverend W. E. Tilton, Pastor 
of the First Methodist Church, offered the in- 


vocation. Mayor William J. Shoub in his re- 

marks, reminded his audience that the Con- 
(Continued on page 98) 
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GREE TINGS 


A. P. GREEN 
FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


from 


PLANTS: Mexico, Mo. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 
Sulphur Sprin s, 


are 
manufactured 
by 


Refractories 
Company 


MEXICO, MISSOURI 


Mexico 


Mexico, Missouri 
1889 1956 


‘The Middle-west’s school 
of distinction’ 


AIR PARK MOTEL 


Mexico, Missouri 


Be sure to see 


MARK TWAIN CAVE 
HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 
open all year 


Compliments of the 
NEW CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
New 


WILLIAM w ITE "CHAPTER 
Fairfax, Missouri 
CALHOUN-PUTNAM LUMBER CO. 
Carthage, Missouri 


Greetings from 
ANN HAYNES CHAPTER, Kirksville, Missouri 


Greetings from the 
WEBSTER GROVES CHAPTER 
___Webster Groves, Missouri 


If you are planning an early spring trip, plan to make 
the Natchez Pilgrimage (March 1-30) and visit the ante- 
bellum houses. For information about tours and hotel 
reservations write Natchez Pilgrimage, Natchez, Mississippi. 
Watch for the advertisement in our February issue. 
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Dear Mrs. Groves: 


It has been very interesting to read and study 
the outlines of the National Committees. Each 
year I like to keep abreast with any changes, 
as they come, and these always seem for the 
better. 

Last April, when the Congress adopted the 
New Community Service Committee, I sensed at 
once, the broad vision of the National Board of 
Management in recommending it. This is true 
progress, for the Chapters. It will stimulate our 
Public Relations and everywhere, will answer the 
question, “What do the Daughters Do?” 

It is seldom that I become vocal about the 
work, but I am so enthusiastic, about this new 
Committee, I felt impelled to write you. It’s 
potential is far reaching, as I see it. 

In past years, the Chapters have lost some 
members, and some eligible women have not 
joined because Chapters held aloof from current, 
local activities, sc vital to the life of the com- 
munity. This is cooperation, not affiliation and 
with due credits. The various groups, receiving 
aid, will see our Chapters in a new light and hold 
them in high regard and esteem. 

This should prove a boon to the small chapters 
whose members are called upon for many activi- 
ties and do their utmost to serve each as their 
time permits. 

I am not sure that you know, that, since 1935, 
I have served the Walter Scott Foundation for 
Crippled Children, as well as being its President. 

am keenly and actively interested in Pro- 
foundly Deaf Children. I mention these, so 
you can realize why I find the Community Serv- 
ice Committee an open sesame, for service along 
these lines and those outlined in its presentation 
to our Congress. It seems so stimulating— 
vigorous—helpful and humanitarian, I am con- 
fident it will result in many accomplishments— 
for good. The quotation which is heart warming 
comes to my mind, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
4 unto the least of these, ye have done it unto 

e.” 

With best wishes for success with this and all 
Committees, I am 

Very sincerely yours 

Edith Scott Magna 
Hon. President General, N.S.D.A.R. 


With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 96) 


stitution gives us Citizenship, Religious Freedom, 
Freedom of Speech, Life, Liberty and the Pursuit 
of Happiness. He urged that everyone preserve 
the things that the document stands for. 

Earl A. Bake, President of the Board of 
Education, accepted the flags presented by the 
Regent. Miss Jayne Smith, school secretary, sang 
the National Anthem as the flags were rai 
simultaneously by representatives of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and the American Legion. The 
flag salute was led by Mrs. J. Wallace Chet- 
wynd, Chapter Flag Chairman. 


October 11, 1956 


Dr. ndent of Schools, in 
his comments emphasized the symbol of the 
Constitution—“constantly reminds us of our duty 
to the Stars and Stripes which represents every 
privilege we now enjoy.” 

The High School Band, directed by Mr. Gene 
Greco, played the opening and closing selections 
and the National Anthem, and gave a drill. Pre- 
ceding the ceremony a luncheon was held. Honor 
guests were Mrs. Petree and Mrs. Warren 
Griffiths, State Chairman, D.A.R. Good Citizens. 
Mrs. Petree presented the aims of the D.A.R. 
and commended the local Chapter for its flag 
raising ceremony. She also urged the Chapter to 
have a legislative chairman to explain the 
Bricker Amendment, the McCarron-Walter Im- 
migation Bill and the Alaska Mental Health Bill 
to the chapter. Mrs. Griffiths outlined the good 
citizen contest for Public High Schools of the 
Nation. 

Much publicity and assistance was given the 
Chapter in their planning for Constitution Day. 
Five prominent windows in the business district 
displayed large posters of the Constitution. The 
Volunteer Fire Department furnished and oper- 
ated the public address system. The Chief of 
Police blocked off streets near the schools. A 
business man furnished a large truck for the 
speaker’s stand. A funeral director furnished 
chairs and podiums. The East Liverpool Review 
gave splendid publicity both before and after the 
event; also the Wellsville Press. WLIO Radio 
Station outlined the plans in detail three times 
daily for the three preceding days and announced 
it at the Saturday football game during the half 
intermission. Ministerial Association endorsed 
it and the Ministers announced it in their bulle- 
tins. Request was made to fly the flag all week. 

Program and Publicity Committee were Mrs. 
Delmar T. O’Hara, Mrs. C. J. Vogel, and Mrs. 
George Fraser. 

Janet W. (Mrs. C. D.) Moore 
Press Relations Chairman 
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MRS. FRED G. JONES 
Tour Escort and Organizer 


Brownell Tours to— 
Hawaii & Europe ie ae 
140 Higby Road Utiea, N. Y. 
Past Regent Oneida Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. 


For Better Hearing at a Nominal Cost : 
See the Latest Models of 

Zenith Hearing Aids at 
BUSH’S MUSIC & RADIO HOUSE 
132 Main Street Penn Yan, New York 


ARE YOU MAP-MINDED 

OR A MAP COLLECTOR? 

Just published a beautiful, original seven-color, 
detailed, pictorial 30” x 36” Map of “THE MOST 
HISTORICAL SPOT IN MICHIGAN,” Mackinac 
Island. Mailed in tube postpaid upon receipt of 
check or money order for only $4.00 payable to 
Earl A. Young, Charlevoix-the-Beautiful, Mich. 
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WILLIAM STRONG CHAPTER 


Presents With Pride 


MISS RUTH STAYTON MASSEY 
_ HONORARY STATE REGENT 


ARKANSAS’ ENDORSED CANDIDATE FOR VICE PRESIDENT GENERAL 
AT THE 66TH CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


State Regent 1954-1956 


Member of the Daughters of the American Colonist, and the 
Dames of the Court of Honor. 
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Greetings from Marion Chapter, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Blytheville 
Clarksville 


Compliments of 


MISSOURI 


Joplin 
Joneshoro City Memphis 
Little Rock TEXAS 
Russellville Dallas 
Springdale Fort Worth 


McAlester | 
Muskogee 

Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 


Editor’s Corner 
(Continued from page 50) 


selves. When you praise a person—and 
mean it—you give him the most precious 
gift one person can give another—self 
assurance... .” 

And along the same line in their October 
issue we observe: 

“Not a day goes by but you help to 
establish somebody else’s reputation. You 
snap a quip, or speak a few careless words, 
and—without ever intending to do it— 
you may leave a wound on somebody’s 
reputation which will take years to heal. 
Just as easily, if you will speak a few 
constructive words—on purpose—you can 
be of tremendous help in building a fine 
reputation for that person. Try it! What 
can you lose? And here’s a little secret. 
(You can’t go around helping others to 
have a good reputation without doing some- 
thing to your own reputation! )” 

And so your editor says “Happy New 
Year” to all our readers and hopes their 
numbers may increase many fold before 
the passing of another year. 


[ 100 | 


Magazine Index 
1955 index svallable—60¢ each. 
A few of prior years—25¢ each. 
The 1956 Index will not be available until about — 1957. 


Compliments of 
North Little Rock Tin Compress Co. 


1100 WEST THIRD PHONE 5-5534 
North Little Rock, Arkansas 
Compliments of a Friend of 

KIK-THA- -NUND CHAPTER, Anderson, Ind. 


h Anniversary Greetin, 
CORNELIA FAIRBANKS. CHAPTER 
Indiana 
Compliments of 
JONATHAN JENNINGS CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Sose--tee soon—we shall be closing 
our D.A.R. accounts for another year. 
Prizes to states for subscriptions are 
based on February 1 records. There is 
still time for the last spurt which so often 
wins races. My National Vice Chairmen 
have been in touch with all State Chair- 
men. I have furnished them subscription 
figures showing your progress. Now it re- 
mains for chapter Magazine chairmen to 
bring in the harvest. Have you canvassed 
all of your members? If you need sample 
copies, the Magazine office will supply you 
with them for 10¢ each. Don’t let any 
member in your chapter say “I’ve never 
seen the Magazine.” 
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Greetings from Marion Chapter, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


CHEMELL'S 


ARKANSAS BROILER HATCHERY ~— 


Cio 

to 
Hillcrest 2-232 

ote: 


Base 


MOUNTAIN INN 
SCHMIEDING BROS. 
ayetteville’s downtown hotel 


Fruits & Vegetables Wholesale Fergusons Cafeteria and Dining Room 
100 Rooms __ Free Parking 


i , Ark 
Springdale, Arkansas Fayetteville, Arkansas 


from ‘ompliments of 
POLK CHAPTER, D. A. R. LITTLE ROCK CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Mena, Arkansas Little Rock, Arkansas 
When travelling stop at Compliments of 
SHADY ELM LODGE EDRIC’S CAFETERIA 
Owner—D.A.R. member, Texarkana, Ark. clinton” Street, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


W. S. FOX & SONS 
MANUFACTURERS - WHOLESALERS 
YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOOD LUMBER 
PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 


Archery is PINE BLUFF SAND a 


for Everybody 
& GRAVEL COMPANY 
PEARSON 


World’s Largest Asshal 
phatt 


BENTON STATE BANK 
WINDOW AT BAUXITE, ARK. 
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AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Mrs. Harry Joseph Morris lives on 
Mocking Bird Lane, Dallas, Texas and she 
is a member of Jane Douglas Chapter and 
an associate member of the Chicago, 
Illinois Chapter. Mrs. Morris has served 
as State Chairman of Press Relations for 
the Illinois Society. She is a member of 
many patriotic societies ‘including the So- 
ciety of Mayflower Descendants, Daughters 
of Colonial Wars and United Daughters of 
the Confederacy. She is a member of the 
Highland Park Methodist Church in Dallas. 
Florence Jordan McVoy (Mrs. James 
L.) is a member of the John Parke Custis 
Chapter of Birmingham, Ala. A life resi- 
dent of that city, she comes from early 


settlers of Alabama. Her father, uncle and 
grandfather were renowned in medicine | 


and her maternal grandfather, a justice of 
the Supreme Court of Alabama, held the 
office of Judge of City Court until he died. 
Her Jordan line was established in America 
by Samuel Jordan, a passenger on the “Sea 
Centure” of the Bermuda wreck fame in 


1610. 


Mrs. M. W. Elting is not a member of 
our Society. She has lived in Montana 


many years and knows the great plains in | 


the northern part of the state whence flows 
the Missouri. With knowledge of the ter- 
rain, the great distances and the climate, 
she has always. had sympathy and under- 
standing of the vastness of the Lewis & 
Clark expedition. 

“Is Patriotism Wrong?” was an edi- 
torial in the Southern Presbyterian Journal 
and was sent us by Mrs. Matthew Patrick, 
State Regent of South Carolina D.A.R. 
Dr. Bell is a surgeon in Asheville, N. C., 
and is the father-in-law of Dr. Billy 
Graham. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 
GENEAIAGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 
Publishers of Revoluti Lineages of 
America” and othe ana serial volumes. 


Correspondence or interviews be arranged in all parts 
of the United States. 


faery voy 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early publication, 
higher royalty, national distribution, and beautifully de- 
signed books. All subjects welcomed. Write or send your 
MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Attn. Mr. White 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


HONOR 


the deserving 
with the 


UNITED STATES 
BRONZE PLAQUES 


bear a proud name—-serve a worthy tradition 
The best and most impressive of bronze and aluminum 
plaques for testimonials, awards, and memorials, and 
at truly economical prices, too. Our vast facilities and 
long years of experience assure the most appropriate 
everlasting tribute for every 
occasion from a warm per- 
sonal testimonial to a great, 
enduring memorial. 


Send for our new 
Testimonial and 
Award Catalog. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., inc. 
570 Broadway, Dept. DR , New York 12, N. Y. 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 


Each accompanied with free family manuscript which also 
explains the coat of arms with citations. 


Write for Brochure 
HENNESSEE STUDIO OF HERALDIC ART 
324 West Thomas Street 
Salisbury, N. C. 
21ST ANNIVERSARY 
10% Pe inn to Members of D. A. R. on all paintings 


“MY KINSMEN? 
RECORD BOOKS 


make it easy for you to keep record of your ancestry, 
family history, near relatives, etc. Complete with 
directions and work sheets. $2.50 postpaid. A fine 
present for child or adult. Use a lifetime. Satisfac- 
tion or refund. 


THEDA KORN GROSS 


Jackson Center, Ohio 
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FORT CONDE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Mobile, Alabama 
SPRING HIL'. CLEANERS 
Spring Hill, Alabama 


> 


charles chane 
SILVER & GIFTS 
1908 Government St. 

Mobile, Alabama 


CA 


i RALPH’S 
Mobile, Alabama 


bates 
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id 


Compliments of 
SEARS ROEBUCK & COMPANY 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Compliments of 
Adams-McCargo Motor Company 


Anniston, Alabama 
Chevrolet dealers since 1927 


Compliments of 
ELIZABETH CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
e Hill, Alabama 


Plan to Visit 
Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. School 
Grant, Alabama 


Compliments of William Weatherford Chapter, D.A.R. 


Atmore, Alabama 


THE BANK OF ATMORE 
ORGANIZED 1904 
Atmore, Alabama 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ATTENTION 


When Disaster Strikes 
County Records Are Often Lost Forever Making 
e and Eligibility Unprovable. Protect Yours 
Pla acing Copies in as Many Libraries as 
Broken Arrow Chapter, D.A.R. 
Pell City, Ala. 


COATS-OF-ARMS 
Walter L. Harrison 
P. O. Box 893—Montgomery, Alabama 
GENEALOGIST & HISTORIAN A. BOHMER RUDD 
ealogi 


0! es 
1819 G St., Ww 6, D. C. 


* The new handbook is Order 


now available at 35¢. 
through the business office. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Atmore, Alabama 


Strength—Safety—Service 


The Alabama Society, Daughters of the Ameri 
can Revolution, announces the 


betical listing of all wills found in all soon oneal 
of State of Alabama, with name of county, vol- 
ume, and page where the will may be found. The 
book is litho-printed and cloth bound. The price 
is $5.00 per copy, postpaid. Make remittance 
payable to “Alabama Society, D. A. R.” Address 
all orders to: : 
Mrs. C, M. Graham 
904 Line Street N. E. 
Decatur, Alabama _ 
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San F 


The following members of Presidio Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, wish to 
honor with pride and gratitude our Revolutionary ancestors for all they did, so worthily and well, 
in helping achieve American Independence: 


rancisco, California 


Name Ancestor State 

Mrs. Harold Carniglia ........ -New Hampshire 
Mrs. T. K. Collins............ de ..-New Hampshire 
Mrs. Joseph B. Cooley........ South Carolina 
Mrs. H. Claybourne Lieut. James New Jersey 
Mrs. Clara B. Davis........... William Drake.......... New Jersey 
Mrs. Charles R. Hall. Massachusetts 
Mrs. Emil Hauge ............- Connecticut 
Mrs. Berthel H. North Carolina 
Mrs. Ruth Law Oliver......... cc Massachusetts 
Mrs. Charles Rost, Capt. Simon Sartwell. New Hampshire 
Miss Nancy .. William Mason, Jr........... Massachusetts 
Mrs. David E. Somers... Gideon Hotchkiss Connecticut 
Divs. Susan D. Tilley. Maj. Gen. James Moore 

Mrs. Walter Virgin ..........- Robert Harris 

Mrs. Allan B. Abner Amsdell 

Mrs. Benj. W. John Lee 

Mrs. Freeman L. Young.........-..s0sseeseeeeeseces Lieut. Johannes Huyck 


Greetin, 
= MEYER, Organizing Regent 
de Oro Chapter, El Cerrito, California 


Woven Into The Life "ee America 


of Boston 


Makers of fine wedding go 


In memory of 
MISS ETTA H. JOHNSON 
Capt. Job Knapp—East Douglas, 


Priscilla 


Executive Offices Greensboro, N. C. 


Piedmont Federal Savings & Loan 
Association 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


Insured Mortgage 
Savings Loans 
wns Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 


Compliments 
WARREN AND PRESCOTT CHAPTER 
Boston, Massachusetts 


111 Corcoran Street 


AMHERST LITERARY ITEMS 
Jeffery Amherst Bookshop, Amherst, Mass. 


DURHAM, N, 


35 years of service and protection 


BOSTON TEA PARTY | 


BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Arthur Feidler, Conducting 


NEWTON INSURANCE 
AGENCY, INC. 


CHRISTIAN PRINTING COMPANY 
Pr 


DAR NIGHT AT POPS Phone 6181 - Durkem N. C. 


6 May, 1957 8:30PM ~~ THE BATTLE OF MOORES CREEK CHAPTER. D. A. R. 


PENDER COUNTY, NORTH CAROLI 
Brings You Greetings 


WALL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Karastan Rugs 
SPRAY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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North Carolina, noted for its variety of holiday spots, has three major resort 
areas—the mountains of the west, the sandhills and the coast. The mountain resorts 
have settings of unexcelled scenic grandeur. In the sandhills, where the climate is 
dry and bracing, the winters exceptionally mild, are a number of famous resorts. 
Along the coast with its 320 miles of surf-washed shore are several delightful 
beach resorts. Some of the best sport fishing in North America may be found in the 
Sponsored by the following Chuan 


ALEXANDRIANA GREENLEE 
Huntersville ie Old Fort 


ALFRED MOORE | HALIFAX RESOLVES 
Southern Pines 


Scotland Neck 
BATTLE OF ALAMANCE JESSE FRANKLIN 


Burlington Mount Airy 
BATTLE OF MOORES CREEK made alia JOHN GRADY 
Burgaw Sanford 
CABARRUS BLACK BOYS JOHN KNOX 
Concord Mount Ulla 
COLONEL NINIAN BEALL JONATHAN HUNT 
COLONEL POLK MAJOR READING BLOUNT 
Raleigh Washington 
CROSSNORE 
Crossnore Mooresville 
- DORCAS BELL LOVE OLD NORTH STATE 
EDWARD BUNCOMBE RENDEZVOUS MOUNTAIN ee 
Asheville North Wilkesboro 
ELIZABETH MONTFORT ASHE UPPER CAPE FEAR 
GENERAL DAVIE WARREN 
j 
YADKIN RIVER PATRIOTS 
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"NATIONAL METROPOLITAN 
OF WASHINGTON 


ESTABLISHED 1814 


4 DEPOSITORY FOR THE 


MEMBER: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 0 x 


“GRAY LINE, 


‘ry, 
DELUXE 3 DAY 
ALL-EXPENSE MOTOR TOUR 


Wi. 
Cotonial Vii 


For Lovers of Americana 


DEPART FROM WASHINGTON on an air conditioned 
motor coach. This expertly conducted tour thoroughly 
explores an area both beautiful and rich in American 
History. See Williamsburg, Monticello, Ashlawn, 
Jamestown, Yorktown, Fredericksburg and the magnifi- 

cent Skyline Drive. Overnight stops at the sumptuous 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond and THE INN. 
Williamsburg. From Washington, 8:30 a.m. every 
Monday and Thursday. 


Send for free illustrated brochure. 


‘The Gray Line $72.50 


cludes meals, admissions, 


1010 Eye St., N.W. taxes. persons 2 
. room, private bath. Single 
Washington, D.C. room, $10 additional. 


10 Other Tours of Washington, D.C. ——_-£ 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


ee LAY MEMBER MARKERS 


ALONG THE 

BAST AN 
S 


THERE PASS 


A WALIANT RANCH AND 


DESIGN PA 105 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . . . MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR II HONOR ROLLS 


FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
ROSSMOYNE, OHIO 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


(Organized—October 11, 1890) 
1776 D Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT—1956-57 


President General 
Mrs. Freperic ALquin Groves, Administration Bldg., 1776 D Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


aN lst Vice President General 


Mrs. Rosert Mitton Beak, 222 East Park Road, Wheaton, IIl. Sete 
Chaplain General papel 
Mrs. Bruce Livincston Canaca, 2727 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. i ser te 
Recording Secretary General Registrar General as 
Mrs. Harotp E. Mrs. Wm. Louis AINsworTH 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
Corresponding Secretary General Historian General 
Mrs. Hersert PATTERSON Mrs. E. BurRNELLE 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 2M 
Organizing Secretary General Librarian General ee 
Mrs. FranK GARLAND TRAU Mrs. Leroy Focc Hussey i 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. se 
Treasurer General Curator General rae 
Miss FaustineE Dennis Mrs. NEwLanp 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 
Herserr C. Parker, 7 Audubon Blvd., New Orleans 18, La. 
(Term of office expires 1957) 
Mrs. ASHMEAD WHITE Mrs. Eart Metvin 


157 Broadway, Bangor, Maine 124 Park Place, Eau Claire, Wisconsin.) 
Mrs. Roy VALENTINE SHREWDER Tomas Earze 


Ashland, Kansas ty 3443 Roxboro Road, N. E., Atlanta, 
Mrs. AtBert J. RASMUSSEN Mrs. CuHartes A. CHRISTIN 
1331 Ridgewood Rd., Omaha, Nebr. 2660 Green St., San Francisco 23, Calif. 
Mrs. THomas Branpon, Route 3, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
(Term of office expires 1958) 
Mrs. Loretta Grim THOMAS Mrs. Georce ALBERT KERNODLE 
3302 S. MacGregor Way, Houston, Texas 614 Central Ave., Burlington, N. C. 
Mrs. Hersert Ratston Hitt Mrs. Ross Bortnc Hacer 
“Rosewell”—Rt. 1, Fountaintown, Ind. Wyman Park Apt. 501, Baltimore 11, Md. 
Mrs. Joun Open Mrs. James D. SKINNER 
Box 588, Sylacauga, Ala. 7525 Alaska Ave., N. W., Washington 12, D. C. uae 


Mrs. H. Brxter, Bixmar, Route 5, Fremont, Ohio 

(Term of office expires 1959) 

Mrs. Hersert D. Forrest Mrs, James J. Hersurn 
747 Euclid Ave., Jackson, Miss. 130 Juniper Drive, Norwood, Mass. Aare ee ine 


Mrs. Sam STANLEY CLay Donato Speare ARNOLD 
5909 Waterbury Circle, Des Moines, Bethel, Vermont 
Mrs. CuHarLtes ROMAINE Mrs. PatmMer Martin Way 
954 Glenwood Ave., Joliet, Ill. 6000 Pacific Ave., Wildwood Crest, N. J. 


Mrs. Donato Bennett Apams, 391 Beechmont Drive, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


LS 


State Regents and State Vi 


ALABAMA 

State Regent—Mrs. Joun T. Crarxe, 3180 Thomas Ave.. 
Montgomery. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Leonanp C. McCrary, 1852 Spring- 
hill Ave., Mobile. 

ALASKA 

State Regent—Mus. Rosert Hoores, 543 8th Ave., Fairbanks. 

Vice State Regent—Mrs. Joun Jay Bicker, 410 Ave., 
Fairbanks. 

ARIZONA 

State Regent—Mns. Artraun Worm, Route 2, Box 228. 
Tempe. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Davi Epowin Gamate, Rancho 
Los Altos, Rt. 6, Box 192, Tucson. 

ARKANSAS 

State Regent—Mrs. Hanoww C. Yorx, Route 6, Box 390. 
Little Rock. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Benjamin Wm. McCrary, 127 
Federal St., Hot Springs. 

CALIFORNIA 

State Regent—Mrs. O. Geonce Coox, 1360 Jones St., San 
Francisco 9. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Joun James Cuamptevux, 1012 So. 
Ist St., Alhambra. 


COLORADO 


State Regent—Mrs. Ricnarp Franx Cartson, 1748 Albion 
St., Denver. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Ror Hemman. 1407 3rd St., 
Ala 


CONNECTICUT 

State Regent—Mas. Cuances Breep 270 Washington 
St., Norwich. 

State Vice Regent—Mas. Pamir Vivian Tipper, 125 So. Cliff 
St., Ansonia. 

DELAWARE 

State Regent—Mrs. Erwin F. Seimes, 
Beach. 

State Vice Regent—-Mrs. Ratpn A. McCrosxey. 203 W. 30th 
St.. Wilmington 2. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

State Regent—Mrs. Atten Rosert Wrenn, 3352 Tennyson 
St., N. W., Washington 15. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Evererr Crarx, 311! 
Fessenden St., N. W., Washington 8. 

FLORIDA 

State Regent—Mrs. Epwarp Evererr Avams, Box 31, Winter 
Haven. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Jacxson E. Stewart, Box 3481. 
Orlando. 

GEORGIA 

Stote Regent—Mrs. Joun 
N. E.. Atlanta. 


RFD, Rehoboth 


F. Tuicren, 100 Briarcliff Circle 


State Vice Regent—Mrs. Harotp Invine 4647 
Sylvan Drive, Savannah. 

HAWAII 

State Regent—Mrs. Don H. Hayserpen. 3517 Kahawaln 


Drive. Honolulu. 

State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 
Damon St., Honolulu 24. 

IDAHO 

State Regent—Mrs. Rateich Atarnicnt. Juliaetta. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Wmtiam H. Cvutur, 515 N. Gar- 
den, Boise. 

ILLINOIS 

State Regent—Mrs. Henry C. Warner. 321 E. Everett St . 
Dixon. 

State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 
Park Blvd., Chicago 37. 

INDIANA 

State Regent—Mrs. Harry Howe Worr, 414 Riverside Drive. 
Muncie. 

State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 

‘Terre Haute. 
IOWA 

State Regent—Mrs. Lester W. 1224 Coffelt Ave.. 
Bettendorf. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Atrrep C. 2121 Nebraska 
St., Sioux City. 7 


Bensamin Howeit Bonn. 2146 


Smart, 5528 So. Hyde 


Joun G. Bret, 345 S. 22nd 


ce Regents for 1956-1957 


KANSAS 
State Regent—Miss Mauve Haver, Douglass. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Hanotp Nerson 214 W 
Main, Sterling. 


KENTUCKY 
State Regent—Mkrs. 
Jeffersontown. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Frep Ossonne, Boonesboro Road, 

Winchester. 


LOUISIANA 
State Regent—Mrs. Wituiam E. Hicks, 

Shreveport. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. W. M. Knorr, 


MAINE 
State Regent—Mrs. Ezra B. Wuire, 
Waterville. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. 
Portland. 


MARYLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. Tomas Stevens Georce, Duncairn, 
1015 Wagner Road, Ruxton 4. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Frank Suramex, 713 Stoneleigh 
Road, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
State Regent—Mns. Atrrep Newman Grauam, 130 Pleasant 
St., Leicester. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Wuxarp F. Ricnanrps, 49 Fairfax 
St.. West Newton. 


MICHIGAN 
State Regent—Mrs. Cianence WickeRsHam 
Suffield Road, Birmingham. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Ror V. Barnes, 813 Catalpa Drive, 
Royal Oak. 
MINNESOTA 
State Regent—Mrs. Bentram B. Les, 318 North 14th Ave., 
East, Duluth 5. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. McKoy, 2708 Lynn Ave., 
Minneapolis 16. 
MISSISSIPPI 
State Regent—Mrs. Tatmapce Prixirton, Artesia. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Louise Mosier Heaton, P. O. Box 
86. Clarksdale. 


MISSOURI 
State Regent—Mrs. Davi F. Eaps, 1000 Mary Gene, Co- 
lumbia. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Warren Epwarp Diccs, 38 Briar- 
cliff, St. Louis 24. 
MONTANA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Invinc Lenoy Dennent, 617 N. Crawford 
Ave., Hardin. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. 
Helena. 
NEBRASKA 
Stote Regent—Mrs. Hosert Lee Buiacxievce, 2624 Central 
Ave., Kearney. 
Stote Vice Regent—Mrs. Forsom Hatton Gates, 318 Maple 
St., Gordon. 


NEVADA 
State Regent—Mnrs. 
Reno. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Franx Sreinnemmer, 1129 
Arlington St., Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Regent—Mrs. Forrest Fay Lance, 1196 Woodbury 
Ave.. Portsmouth. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Tuomas Wricut McConkey, Alfred, 
Maine. 


NEW JERSEY 


F. Cuacerr Hoxe, 3214 College Drive, 


120 Carondelet St., 


Many. 


4 Sheldon Place, 


Basu. Lams, 655 Congress St., 


Wacker, 580 


Franx Dwicur Nem, Route 1, 


Lawrence Hn, 3790 Warren Way. 


State Regent—Mrs. L. Novak, 11 Park St., 
Bloomfield. 

State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Grorce C. Sxuiman, Box 11, 
Belle Mea 


NEW MEXICO 


State Regent—Mrs. Brnon Burorp Wiison, 108 N. Missouri 


St., Roswell. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Dovctas Beastey Stone, P. Bes 
67, Portales. 
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NEW YORK 
State Regent—Mrs. Taurman C, Warren, Jr., Marshall 
Lane, Chappaqua. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Franx B. Curs, 330 Ridgeway, 
White Plains. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Ror H. Caciz, 28 Elk Mountain Scenic 
Highway, Asheville. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Wm. Hoimes, 407 
Court St., Edenton. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
“— Regent—Mnrs. Lois Rinc Ronninc, 509 5th Ave., N. W., 
inot. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Harve Rosinson, 235 Sims St., 
Dickinson. 
OHIO 
State Regent—Mrs. Artuur Trescotr Davis, 127 Vincent 
Blvd., Alliance. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Cuantes R. Perrez, 247 Irving 
Way, Columbus 14. 
OKLAHOMA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Eart Foster, 825 N. W. 41st St., Okla- 
homa City 18. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Grover Spitters, 1445 
E. 19th St., Tulsa. 
OREGON 
State Regent—Mas. R. D. Anmstronc, 1722 S. E. 58th Ave., 
Portland 15. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Craupe Gronce Storrs, 1375 Central 
Ave., Coos Bay. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
State Regent—Mrs. Aten Lancvon Baxer, 348 E. Foster 
Ave., State College. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Vattery Waricat, 
Woodbine Ave., Penn Valley, Narberth. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
State Regent—Mrs. Maser R. Cartson, 4211 Madison Ave., 
San Diego 16, Calif. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. J. Painter, Apt. 929, 
Cairo Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
RHODE ISLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. 
Harmony. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Freperick Neate Tompkins, 10 
Marshall Way, Rumford 16. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mas. Matrasw Wuire Parricx, White Oak. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Ricnarp Epwarp Liescoms, 152 So. 
Main St., Mullins. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mrs. Rotta Guiezen WiiuaMs, 320 2nd St., 
N. W., Watertown. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Cant W. Forstunp, 2301 S. Main 
Ave., Sioux Falls. 
TENNESSEE 
State Regent—Mrs. Huiman P. Roncers, Davies Planta- 
tion (Brunswick) Rt. 3, Memphis. 
State Vice Regent—Mnas. Turovong Morrorn, Woodmont 
Blvd., Nashville. 
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Lawrence Francis Vonizs, Box 58, 


Chapters Outside of the United States 


CANAL ZONE 
Mrs. Jene Nitsen, 
Regent). 
PUERTO RICO 
Mrs. Jose M. Gatiarvo, Box 2062, University of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedros (Chapter Regent). 


Box 178, Diablo Heights (Chapter 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


Mas. Grace L. H. Brosseau Mas. WniuM A 

9 Martin Dale, Greenwich, Conn. 
Mas. Lowext Frercuer Hosart 

3362 Reading Road, Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 
Mas. Russert Wutiam Macna 

178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 


Mas. Henry Bourne Jor, 1935 
299 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich. 


Miss Littuan 1951 
1350 Meridian Pl., N. W., Washing- 


Mrs. Franx M. Dick, 1941 
*“Dunmovin,” Cambridge, Md. ton 10, D. C. 

Mrs. Harrer Donerson SHepparp, 1943 
117 Frederick St., Hanover, Pa. 


Mas. Rosert J. Jonnston, 1943 
Humboldt, Iowa. 


. Becker 

38 Douglas Road, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Mas. Henry M. Roseart, Jr. 

53 Southgate Ave., Annapolis, Md. 
Mrs. H. Poucn Ohio. 

1 E. 66th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
Mas. Jutrus Younc Tatmapce 

1295 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. 
Honorary Vice Presidents General 


Mrs. E, Taomas Born, 1948 
1313 Clarkson St., Denver, Colo. 


Mrs. C. Eowarp Mumray, 1952 
301 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 


Miss Evita Stannarp Gisson, 1954 
396 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TEXAS 
State Regent—Mrs. Fevix Inwin, Route 1, Box 62A, Corpus 
Christi. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. E. R. Riccs, 808 Elm St., Graham. 
UTAH 
State Regent—Miss Dana Katty, 2117 Adams Ave., Ogden. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Lyman A. Hupson, 1768 Yale Ave., 
Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT 
State Regent—Mnrs. Herman Weston, Saxton’s River. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Eaminiz L. Proctorsville. 
VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Maurice Brapiey Tonxin, 313 Ferguson 
Ave., Warwick. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Faepenicx T. Morse, Box 3426, Uni- 
versity Station, Charlottesville. 


WASHINGTON 
State Regent—Mrs. Frevenick Grorce Kemp, 611 King St., 
Wenatchee. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Ata F. West, 25 North “‘E” St., 
Tacoma. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mars. Epwanp S. Pawuirs, Washington Farms, 
Wheeling. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. V. Evcens 2016 Quarrier 
St., Charleston. 
WISCONSIN 
State Regent—Mnrs. Austin C. Harwarp, 288 E. Johnson St., 
Fond du Lac. les 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Anruur C. Frick, 2621 N. Summit 
Ave., Milwaukee 11. es. 


WYOMING 
State Regent—Mrs. E. Devugt, 3057 Forest Drive, 
Cheyenne. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Lrman Brooxs 627 Fre- 
mont, Thermopolis. 
CHINA 
State Regent—Mas. A. 385 Elizabeth St., 
Pasadena 6, Calif. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Netson T. Jounson, 4602 VanNess 
St., N. W., Washington 16, D. C. 
CUBA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Grorce A. Curry, Calle Primera y, San 
Antonio, LaLisa, Marianao, Havana. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Antuony A. Herscumann, Calle 5, 
No. 557, Vedado, Havana. 
ENGLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. W. Luuinc, Newlands, 19 
Dover Park Drive, Roehampton, London S.W. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Atsent R. Fisusurn, 9230 Old 
Indian Hill Road, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 
FRANCE 
State Regent—Mnrs. Emory Fosrzr, 55 Avenue Kleber, Paris 
16 


State Vice Regent—Mrs. Grorce K. Srrove, Whitingham, 
Vermont. 


ITALY 
Mrs. Guciie.us Turin1, Via Monti Parioli 4, Rome (Chapter 
Regent). 
MEXICO 
Mrs. Wutmm M. Hrineicus, Explanada 1235, Mexico City 
10 (Chapter Regent). 


Mrs. Roscoz C. O’Brans 
912 Main St., Brookville, Ind. 
Mrs. James B. Patron 


1594 Arlington Ave., Columbus 12, 


Miss Gertrupe S. Carraway 
New Bern, North Carolina 


Mrs. Jonn W. H. Hover, 1955 f 
504 S. Hauser Blvd., Los Angeles, 
36 Calif. 
Mrs. Artuur Rowsoruam, 1955 
203 Broad St., Salem, Va. 
Mas. Wittiam H. Lamoera, 1955 
4420 Sheppard Place, Belle-Meade, | 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 
Mrs. Jonn W. Kinxpartricx, 1956 
516 West Pine St., El Dorado, Kansas. : ; 
pont 


‘= 
ra 
| 
Witiam Henry Bex, 1954 
20 Hawthorne Lane, Charlott +e 
3 


National Chairmen of National Pictemiiitiens 


American Indians Mas. Jutuan D. Pyarr, 706 W. 10th, Trenton, Mo. 
American Music .........000cesesceesesueee Mars. Marvin L, Reynowps, 804 Home Ave., Hartsville, S. C. 
Americanism and D. A. R. Manual for 

Mrs. Loretta Grim Tuomas, 3302 S. MacGregor Way, Houston 21, Tex. 
Approved Schools ... Mrs, Lyte J. 100 Fort Stanwix Park, N., Rome, N. Y. 
*Children of the American Revolution........ Mas. E. Stewart James, Church Hill Plantation, Gloucester, Va. 
Community Service... . Mrs. Frank O. McMitien, 137 Augusta Ave., Akron 2, Ohio. 
Conservation Miss Karnarine Martraigs, 59 West St., Seymour, Conn. 
D. A. R. Good Citizens ............000000 Mrs. Rosert Kinc Wise, 1709 Hollywood Drive, Columbia, S. C. 
*D. A. R. Magazine......... a re Miss Gertrupe A. MacPegex, 111 Madison St., Dedham, Mass. 
*D. A. R. Magazine Advertising.......... ...Mrs. Rosert F. Kour, 460 Wimbleton Rd., Birmingh Mich. 
*D. A. R. Museum....... Mrs. Rates W. 390 Ridgeway, St. Joseph, Mich. 
Genealogical Records .........--++++0e000% Dr. Jean SterHenson, The Conard, 1228 I St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
Mrs. Tuomas E. Maury, 842 Garfield Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
Mrs. Vinci. Browne, 1-7 W. 3rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Junior American Citizens..............00655 Mrs. G. Harotp Wexcu, Brewster Lane, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
Junior Membership ........... Mrs. Georce Wueexer, 5044 S. W. 62nd Ave., Miami 43, Fla. 
Membership Mrs. Rosert H. Humpurey, Swainsboro, Ga. 
Motion Picture Mas. Hersert G. Nasu, 83-09 Talbot St., Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
*National Defense ........... Mrs. Ray Laverne 50 Sutton Pl., South, Apt. 16A, New York, N. Y. 
Press Relations ..... ine Mrs. Tomas Burcuert, 2529 Hackworth St., Ashland, Ky. 
Program . .Mrs. Epwarp R. Barrow, 3402 Overbrook Lane, Houston 19, Tex. 


Reviewing Committee—Mnrs. Wiutarp Rice, 647 West Phil Ellena St., 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. 7 


Radio and Television Mrs, Georce C. Estmx, 2127 Brickell Ave., Miami 36, Fla. 
Student Lean and Scholarship.............. Mrs. Danret Roy Swem, 1018 36th Ave., N., Seattle 2, Wash. spe 
The Flag of the United States of America..... Mrs. Ruts Apperson Rous, 10624 Rochester Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Transportation ............ cee Mrs. Pamir H. Dowpett, 612 Vallevista Ave., Pittsburgh 34, Pa. 


Executive ..... Mrs. Freveric A. Groves, 1776 D St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
*Fimance TRE Miss Pace Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 


> Miss Ruts H. Bennert, 5415 Conn. Ave., N. W., Wash., D. C. 
*Buildings and Grounds ..................5 Mas. Geonce B. Hartman, Jr., 5234 Duvall Dr., Wash. 16, D. C. 
0.0 .+Mrs. E. Ernest Wootten, 209 Withersp Rd., Balti 12, Md. 
Advisory Committee ............... +++++.+.+Mr. C. F. Jacossen, National Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C. 

Art Crities.......... Mr. Perry B. Corr, Smithsonian Institution, Wash. 25, D. C. 
Parliamentarian.......... Mrs. Saran Corsin Ropent, 53 Southgate Ave., Annapolis, Md. _ 


Chairmen of Special Committees 


American History Month........ os Mrs. Lowert E. Burnette, 19 Republic, Glouster, 

Approved Schools Survey..... seeeeeeeeeeee Mrs, Ingy B, Browninc, 200 S. Main St., Henderson, Ky. 

Mrs. E. Exnest Wootten, 209 Witherspoon Rd., Baltimore 12, Md. 

*National Board Dinmers.................. Mrs. Davin L. Wetts, 4455 Que St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Credentials... C. Raymonp Harnep, 3453 Trexler Blvd., Allentown, Pa. 

Mrs. Louis Ottver, 106 Blackstone Blvd., Prov., 6, R. I. 

Revision of Bourne Jor, 299 Lake Shore Rd., Grosse Pointe 
ich, 

Clearing House........... «Mrs. Cuester F. Mutter, 1237 Owen St., Saginaw, Mich. 


* Also 1776 D St.. N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Calif. 


Department of the Treasurer 
D. A. R. Membership 


Membership as of November 1, 1956 
umber 
f 

Chapters Chapter At Large Total 
62 2,778 40 2,818 
2 59 4 63 
7 530 26 556 
District OF COLUMBIA... ... 60 3,895 93 3,988 
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Folder 
Shows 
Proper 
Marking of 
Graves 
and 
Historic 
Sites i 


Every Chapter should have this felder on 
hand for reference. It illustrates colorfully 
NEWMAN hand-chased cast bronze mark- 
ers and plaques, famous for quality since 
1882. 


Write at once . . . no obligation. 
674 W. 4th St. 
Cincinnati 3, 
Ohio 


seeking a publisher 
Send for our illustrated booklet, To the Author in Search 
of a Publisher, Tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book; as we have done for hundreds of 
others. All subjects. New authors welcome. Write today 
jor Booklet RV. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS. 120 W. 31st Street, New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blod., Hollywood 28 


“CALLING ALL BRADFORDS” 


“THE PLIMOTH PLANTATION” is building a replica 
of “Plimoth of 1621" at Eel River on an estate two miles 
south of Plymouth, Mass., where Mayflower II will be perma: 
nently berthed. Contributions—tax exempt—are requested for 
the replica of Gov. William Bradford’s House—cost of replica 
$25,000. Mail contributions to Miss Margery Parker Mack, 
chairman of the Plimoth Plantation Committee of the Brad- 
ford Compact, 172 Montclair Ave., Montelair, N. J. 


Pedigree Extensions 


to 


Coats of Arms 


NOBILITY, ROYALTY 
Send data on earliest known ancestor 


_ EDITH TUNNELL, DESIGNER OF MAPORTRANS, 
MAPSETANS 


1 Jacobus Place, New York 63, N. Y. 


The Mayflower, in the heart of the 
Nation’s Capital . . . near the White 
House, embassies and government 
buildings . . . has long played “host to 
the world.” Famous for its luxurious 
comfort, fine food and superb service, 
this distinguished hotel is the residence 
of many noted personages . . . the scene 
of internationally-important events 
... and the favorite meeting place of 
cosmopolitan society in Washington. 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


She 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager 
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